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A high collection percent- 
age each month is an accom- 
plishment of great benefit to 
business. 


In recognition of this we 
offer a carton of Busch extra 
dry ginger ale each month— 
not just to one but to ten 
credit men reporting the 
highest monthly collection 
percentage anywhere in the 
United States. 


Send in your collection per- 
centages each month to the 
Credit World and win a car- 
ton of America’s finest ginger 
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A quality that sustains an established reputa- 
tion both for the makers and those who serve 


BUSCH 
EXTRA DRY 


The high collection percentage 
winners for October were 


C. P. Younts 
Frank T. Budge Company 
Miami, Florida 


E. E. Carson 
Norton Bros., Inc. 
El Paso, Texas 


C. Jensen 
Crews Beggs Dry Goods Co. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


R. M. Rosengren 
The Dayton Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


H. O. Wrenn 
Nebraska Clothing Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


John P. Drennen 
The Great Wardrobe 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


A. F. Nelan 
The Southworth Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


H. W. Hoklas 
Young-Quinlin Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. E. Smith 
Roche & Roche 
Louisville, Kentucky 


E. E. Snyder 
Raleigh Haberdasher 
Washington, D. C. 
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CREDIT EDUCATION INSERTS 


To Promote Customer Understanding of Good Credit 
INOFFENSIVE AND INEXPENSIVE 


Six Inserts of Our Standard Series are Shown Below 


Size 3%x6 inches—to Fit Statement Envelopes 


Price $2.50 Per Thousand 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SESE 
Credit is Faith 
in Humanity 


PQREDIT—derived from the 
& Latin credo: I beliewe—is 


; based on faith—faith in 


What it means 
little notation, “O.Ke”, 


Mea on your charge slips, is the 
badge of honor of the retail charge 


I am the Foundation 
of Prosperity! 


AM the lifeblood of business 


< 


—the buying medium of mil- 


lions of consumers. 


I keep the industries of the nation 


at work, providing employment for account. people—faith in their character and 
everyone. % determination to, as Emerson says, 
Jemeans that your credit is good— “pay every debt as if God wrote the 


T am the wheel of finance, provid- 
ing a steady flow of income to the 
worker, the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, and back again to the worker. 
Lam the foundation of p 


1 AM CREDIT! 


that you pay your bills promptly 
and according to promises. 


bill!” 


And he who justifies that faith, who 
pays his bills according to terms 
and promises, builds a credit record 
that is priceless. 


Credit, never abused, is never refused. 


+ Iemeans that the merchant has con- 
fidence in your integrity. 


“O.K.” is the index of your credit 
record. Protect it and preserve it— 


ay retail bills prompely. Pay retail bills promptly. 
National Retail Credit National Retail Credit National Retail Credit 
Association Association Association 
Executive Saint Executive - Saint Executive Saint 
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Like the 
Sterling Mark 
on Silver! 
arm) GOOD credit record is like 
a8) the “Sterling” mark on silver 


—identifying its possessor as 
one of sterling character. 


SU 
The “Who’s Who” 
of Business 


T all of us have our names « 
recorded in “Who's Who” or 
the Social Register but— 

All of us, whether in high or low 
estate, are catalogued in the “Who's 
Who” of Business—the records of 
the Retail Credit Bureau. 


Here on a little card is kept the life 
history of your credit record—of 
how you meet your obligations or 
don't. 
“Prompt Pay,” the highest tribute in 
the “Who's Who” of Business, is the 
record of those who pay retail billy _ 
on the 10th of cachamonth 


The 10th of the Month 
Is Merchants’ Pay Day! 


E retail merchant is a public 
servant. He serves you faith- 
fully and well and, like any 

other faithful servant, expects his 
payment when due. 


Retail charge accounts today are 
based on standard monthly terms: 


Each month's charges are due on 
the 10th of the following month. 


Whether you are an employer or an 
employee, you know what “pay day” 
means! 


Your credit record—your crelit 
standing in your community—is the 
measuring line by which you are 
judged, especially by those in busi- 


ness. 


“Pays promptly” is an identification 
mark of unquestioned integrity— 
like the “Sterling” mark on silver. 


The 10th is the merchane's pay day. Pay 
him promptly. Prompc payments pro 
mote prosperity and protect your credit. 


XS 


Prompt payment of retail bills—on 
the 10th of each month—ts the 


foundazion of a high credit record 
National Retail Credit National Retail Credit National Retail Credit 
Association Association Association 
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Paramount 
Income 


Tax 
Record 


One Year Capacity 


for 
$600 


Due Bill Credit Memo in 
Triplicate 


Numbered and Padded 


Printed with Your Name and 
Town 
Prices 
100 Sets | $ 2.50 
250 Sets » 430 
500 Sets 
1000 Scts . 12.50 
2099 Sets 


The 


Paramount Income Tax 


and Business Record 


AKES care of all entries neces- 
sary in your business, such as 
listing of all Invoices (goods 
bought), Cash and Credit sales, all 
book balances, carrying over totals 
for the month to a summary sheet, 
which in turn helps to take care of 
Depreciation and Income Tax for all 
entries to file with the Government. 


It also in a very simple way takes 
care of Due Bills, for Poultry, Eggs, 
etc., received for credit. This fea- 
ture has always been a source of 
worry for many Merchants. 


We have a form of Due Bill 
Credit Memo. (see prices) 
to be used in conjunction with 
the record which can be prop- 
erly printed with your name, etc. 


A. B. DEWES 


Printing and Stationery Co. 


ON PINE AT 
Twenty - Second 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Credit World Magazine, 
National Retail Credit Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir: 


I would like to make a few comments on 
the refreshing influence I feel that THE CREDIT 
WORLD magazine is making on the public, espe- 
cially the credit fraternity. No advantage comes 
from announcing myself or my connections for 
any benefit from my thoughts here does not 
need to reflect on me. 


In this growing age of publicity and the 
exploitation of the printed message I have con- 
sidered that our association lacked a tool neces- 
sary to help solve some problems which were 
growing on us with increasing burden. Not 
with the idea of throwing any bouquets I do 
not hesitate to say that the National Retail 
Credit Association has taken a well advised 
course in the very hour of urgent need. Not 
only has there been a surprising show of well- 
planned publicity, but the wealth of splendid 
material which has appeared in the columns of 
the magazine reveals a well-organized purpose 
that cannot go amiss. 


I am not wilfully discrediting any of the 
other services which the association has or is 
rendering, but I cannot fail to see and be im- 
pressed with the accruing value of the reawak- 
ened interest displayed by the members every- 
where I go. It is quite evident that those minds 
who are at work on this problem are guided 
by a stimulating vision. Although the task is 
a big one, these energies, focused on a vital 
educational issue of teaching the buying public 
is responsibilities, rarely go wrong. 


It seems to me that the association has taken 
on a new life and in its policies to do more for 
the credit fraternity it is gradually winning 
attention from others that is very creditable. 
There is no question in my mind that a very 
favorable degree of success will result from this 
splendid work. I even feel that some small 
share will revert to me. Naturally, as an indi- 
vidual, I am heartily in favor of the new efforts. 
I only hope that it may be possible to marshall 
these same forces to attack some of the other 
problems which need similar treatment. 


Your creditor, 


Ga. 


THE CREDIT WORLD extends appreciation 
to G. B. 


The 
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the Night 
Before Christmas” 


“When do you go to supper, Miss 
Brooks?” It was the department head 
addressing a very tired saleslady. 

“T don’t care much—don’t feel hun- 


“Well, ya’ better drag yourself outa’ 
here and catch a sandwich—and don't 
be long.”’ 

Miss brooks did literally drag herself 
to the cloak room. 

Six hours later she stood shivering on 
the corner waiting for Jack. Jack 
worked in the Post Office. After an 
eternity he arrived. 

“Tired, Kid?” 

“Yea, dog-tired. You?” 

‘Dead. Never saw so many parcels.” 

Just then the big clock in the Town 
Hall struck 12  o’clock.—Another 
Christmas had arrived. 
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Retail Credit Safe 


Edwin B. George, chief of the Marketing 
Service Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
told wholesale and retail credit men in conven- 
tion at Baltimore. Retail credit merchandising 
totals about $25,000,000,000 yearly, with a 
loss of about 1 per cent. 


“It is really a triumph for American business 
acumen that throughout all this welter of un- 
regulated growth the average loss from bad debts 
on open credit sales has been kept so low,” 
George said. ‘‘Electrical appliance stores had 
the highest credit loss, 1.5 per cent. Radio sets 
and supply stores were second, with open credit 
loss of 1.4 per cent. Department stores kept 
the tightest grip on their business, escaping with 
a loss of only .4 per cent. The average loss 
from bad debts on installment sales was 1.2 per 
cent. General clothing stores led with 8 per 
cent, while coal, wood, lumber and building 
material dealers reported 2 per cent loss.”’ 


Wholesale Not So Rosy 


The commercial credit picture, particularly as 
regards the wholesale houses, is not so rosy. 
William Fraser of New York, president of the 
National Association of Credit Men, told the 
Baltimore convention. He said liabilities of 
firms failing this year probably will total more 
than $1,000,000,000. 


Another Morris Plan 


With the beginning of operations this week 
of the Morris Plan Company of Kansas, at 
Wichita, the number of industrial banking insti- 
tutions to bear the Morris Plan name was in- 
creased to 181, it was announced today by the 
Industrial Finance Corporation. The new 
Wichita Morris Plan is a unit of the southwest 
group of Morris Plan Banks with headquarters 
at Tulsa. Leslie E. Edmonds, prominent in 
Kansas political and financial circles, is president 
of the Wichita bank. 


In addition to its character and collateral loan 
service, the Wichita company will offer Morris 
Plan thrift certificates to the public. These 
thrift certificates now held by the public in 
various Morris Plan banks throughout the coun- 
try total almost $100,000,000. 


News of the Month 


... Retail Credit Happenings of 
NORTH, EAST, WEST, SOUTH 
are gathered each month for these 
columns of The Credit World... 


Sleeping Dollars Prodded in Harrisburg 


Under the heading “Sleeping Dollars Slow 
Up Prosperity,’’ the Retail Affairs Committee of 
the Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce has is- 
sued a display advertisement that urges residents 
of Harrisburg to purchase now. 


The advertisement says that city merchants 
stand ready to extend credit to well-rated ac- 
counts and urges everyone to take advantage of 
credit privileges in order that purchases may not 
be delayed because of reluctance to draw upon 
saving of ready cash. ‘““The program of build- 
ing for better times can be participated in to the 
mutual advantage of everyone,’’ the advertise- 
ment continues. 


The ad contains a blank application for a 
charge account in Harrisburg stores. Store at 
which accounts are desired will be advised of 
the prospective customers individual desires. The 


coupons apparently are received by the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Drug Store Survey 


The plans of the United States Department 
of Commerce for conducting in St. Louis a sur- 
vey of the retail drug merchandising methods 
were approved yesterday by a sub-committee of 
the National Retail Druggists’ Association and 
the St. Louis Retail Drug Store Commission, 
in session at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis. 


The objectives of the survey were outlined 
by Wrote Alderson, chief business specialist of 
the Department of Commerce, Washington. 


Alderson announced the survey will be begun 
January Ist by a force of eight business special- 
ists from Washington and twenty-five clerks 
and drug specialists employed locally. The work 
will take about a year to complete. 


The study will be divided into eight separate 
groups as follows: Analysis of stock sales, 
operating costs and net profits for retailers; a 
similar analysis for wholesalers; retail store loca- 
tion; store arrangement; credit and credit condi- 
tions; promotion methods; consumer demand 
and a general market survey. Alderson said he 
expects to be able to show why certain stores 
make profits in handling certain lines of articles 
and why others fail with those lines. Chain 
drug stores, as well as independent operators, 
will participate in the survey. 
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School for G rocers 


Public evening school classes for independent 
grocers and their clerks are being sponsored by 
the St. Louis Retail Grocers’ Association, in 
co-operation with the Board of Education, and 
taught by a practical retailer. There is no 
charge for the class, which meets one night a 
week for two hours. Proper forms used during 
the course show the retailer how to keep accurate 
records with expenditure of a minimum amount 
of time. Each of the students turn in reports 
as to the success he is making in his own store 
as a result of the discussions. 


Subjects are arranged in logical order. After 
a consideration of financing, the course takes 
up, successively, arrangement of fixtures, stock 
arrangement, window displays, interior displays, 
proper pricing of merchandise, stock turnover 
and stock selection, and the necessity for the 
modern retailer to know his products. In later 
classes proper margins according to turnover 
will be explained with practical examples and 
proper net profits according to volume will be 
discussed. A complete analysis of expense varia- 
tion between the cash-and-carry store and the 
credit-and-delivery store is to be given. Cour- 
tesy, salesmanship and advertising are to be 
taken up last. 


Iowa Meets 


The annual meeting of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of Iowa, held at Des Moines, November 
17-18, was the best attended meeting of lowa 
credit bureau managers ever held in Iowa. 
Forty-five people attended the sessions and thirty 
towns were represented. Guy H. Hulse repre- 
sented the National Association, making an in- 
spiring address on ‘“The Highways of Business’’ 
at the banquet meeting Monday evening. This 
meeting was held in conjunction with the 
monthly meeting of the Des Moines Retail 
Credit Men’s Association. 


Among the subjects discussed by the lowa 
secretaries were ‘Financing Bureaus,’ ‘“‘Exemp- 
tion Laws,” ‘Educational Work in City 
Schools,” “‘Bonding Collection Agencies’ and 
“Pay Promptly Campaigns.’’ Robt. A. Rowan 
of Omaha, Nebraska, spoke on ‘‘Finance Re- 
porting, Mechanical Details and Fundamentals.” 


Chas. H. Barber of Mason City was re- 
elected president. 


At Last 


In San Francisco last month Superior Judge 
Thomas F. Graham denied alimony to Mrs. 
Myrtle May Schwarz or a division of the com- 
munity property in view of the fact that she 
contracted bills amounting to $1,700.00 shortly 
before separation. This is encouraging credit 
news. 


In many instances, merchants extend such 
credit in good faith, based on previous paying 
habits and without knowledge of pending do- 
mestic difficulty. 


Action of this nature on the part of the wife 
places an unnecessary burden of debt on the 
husband and often prevents a possible reconcilia- 
tion, and the merchants, credit executives and 


retail credit reporting bureaus of the State of 
California several years ago attempted, without 
success, to have the existing divorce law amended 
to conform almost precisely with the decision 
as rendered in this case by Superior Judge 
Thomas F. Graham. 


The Associated Retail Credit Men and the 
Retailers Credit Association of San Francisco 
most heartily approve of the decision made, and 
passed a resolution to that effect at their monthly 
meeting. 


Utica Prepares 


Active advance preparations have been started 
in Utica, New York, for the New York state 
conference to be held at Hotel Martin on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, February 23rd and 24th. 
The first New York state conference was held 
in Utica eight years ago, and elaborate plans 
are being made to have unusual entertainment 
and nationally known speakers for the 1931 
conference. 


Failures Studied 


The next study of causes of retail failures to 
be made by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce will be in Boston, Mass., it has just 
been announced, along the lines of the Newark, 
N. J., study, as reported in a previous issue of 
THE CREDIT WORLD. Yale University is to 
co-operate in this bankruptcy clinic. 


Among the points covered by the present in- 
quiry will be the line of business, form of own- 
ership, original capitalization, sources of capital 
and credit, assets and liabilities. The credit 
practice of each bankrupt is to be inquired into, 
including his use of credit bureaus, and his 
previous experience and methods of doing busi- 
ness, including inventory policy, all of which 
will be analyzed and studied. 


The data from the Newark study are being 
summarized for publication by Domestic Com- 
merce Division of the United States Department 
of Commerce. 


New Orleans Has Law Course 


The Retail Credit Association of New 
Orleans derived so much benefit and enjoyed so 
greatly the credit educational course sponsored 
by the National Retail Credit Association last 
year that their members have inaugurated a lec- 
ture course of their own and are receiving lec- 
tures on commercial law, under the supervision 
of the law firm of Racivitch & Hickerson. 

So far eighty-six members have enrolled and 
the class is going over in a big way. The mem- 
bers of the Retail Credit Association of New 
Orleans felt that commercial law is a subject 
with which every credit executive should be 
familiar and the attendance at the first lecture, 
which was held on October 22nd, was so great 
that there seems to be no doubt this series of 
lectures fills a long-felt want. 


The CREDIT WORLD 
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CLIPPINGS 


rom Here and There 


TO HELP YOU JUDGE FOR 
YOURSELF WHICH WAY THE 
FLAW BLOW” 


| 


Business must have its ups and downs. Here are 
two charts, each for 25 years, showing a half 
century of business variations. 


Poe 
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Comparison of Railroad Net Earnings for Sep- 
tember, 1930 and 1929, for Those Roads in the 
St. Louis Trade Territory. 


Railroad General Territory Percentage of Change 
Cc. B. BQ. West and Northwest —24.1 
1. Illinois and Indiana —843.0 
Mississippi Valley —16.8 
St. L., K. C. & Chicago 
L. 6 N. Southeast —29.3 
Minn. & St. L. North +7.7 
M. 8 O. Mississippi Valley —570.0 
C.R.1. 8 P. West and Southwest —17.0 
Southern Southeast —32.2 
Cotton Belt Southwest —568.0 
Wabash K. C., Chi., Det., Buffalo —96.0 


Consolidated Retail Stores Sales Decrease 


Consolidated Retail Stores reports September sales of 
$2,093,632, a decrease of 5.1 per cent from $2,206,563 
for September last year. Sales for the first nine months 
aggregated $16,082,487, an increase of 3.3 per cent over 
$15,572,903 for the corresponding period of 1929. 


Chain Store Sales—6.5 Per Cent 


Aggregate sales of forty-four chain store companies 
reporting their results for September totaled $216,837,- 
487, a decrease of 6.5 per cent from $231,914,948 
reported by the same companies for the like month last 
year, a compilation by Merrill, Lynch & Co. shows. Sales 
of the companies for the first nine months aggregated 
$1,965,233,176, a decrease of .6 per cent from $1,978,- 
413,196 for the corresponding period of 1929. 


Atlantic-Pacific Sales 


September sales of the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company increased 2.3 per cent over the like month 
last year to a new high record for that month. Sales last 
month totaled $77,022,658, against $75,245,845 in 
September, 1929. Sales for the first nine months this 
year totaled $800,168,990, an increase of 6.5 per cent 
aver $750,945,457 for the corresponding period last 
year. No comparative figures for the number of units in 
operation was available. 


Furniture Sales Off 


After showing some improvement in August and Sep- 
tember, the volume of new orders received by the furni- 
ture industry in October dropped appreciably. Seidman & 
Seidman, Grand Rapids, Mich., accountants serving several 
large furniture manufacturers, say new orders received in 
October were 19 per cent less than the previous month 
and 57 per cent less than the same month a year ago. With 
only a meager amount of unfilled orders on their books, 
manufacturers must look almost entirely to new business 
to keep their plants running this winter, the accounts find. 


The Credit Manual 


Will Help You Meet 
Your Problems! ! 


The new 1931 CREDIT MANUAL of 
COMMERCIAL LAWS interprets, clari- 
fies and classifies all Federal and State 
laws affecting your credit, collection and 
sales work—an indispensable reference 


book. 


The MANUAL is widely used by whole- 
sale and retail credit executives, commer- 
cial lawyers, accountants and bankers. 
Much of its material is not published 
elsewhere. 


In the coming year, as never before, executive 

decisions must be RIGHT. Credit and business 

leaders are depending on the CREDIT MANUAL 

COMMERCIAL LAWS for accurate interpreta- 

tion of the legal implications back of every sale 
or credit transaction. 


The Price is Only $4.00 Postpaid 
Send for Your Copy Now 


National Retail Credit Ass’n 


1218 Olive Strect 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Combined Report of the Minutes 
of the 
Department and Specialty Stores 


Furniture and Musical Instruments 
Group 


Hardware and Building Material 
Group 


ANNUAL € 


TORONTO, 
June to 20%, 1930 


The New 


Combined Reports of the Minutes 
of the Department and Specialty 
Stores... Furniture and Musical 
Instrument Group . . . Hardware 
and Building Material Group 


Just off the Press 


Some idea of its value may be 
gained by a glimpse of the index: 


INDEX 
PART No. 1—DEPARTMENT STORES AND WOMEN’S 
SPECIALTY SHOPS 


Accounts Receivable Inactive Accounts 


Applications Industrial Banking 

Bureaus Limits 

Carrying and Interest Notifications 
Charges Posting 

Changes of Address Radio Sales 

Collections Records 


Credit Authorization 
Credit Policies 
Customer Control 
Declined Accounts 


Repossession 

Retail Credit Survey 
Returned Merchandise 
Solicitation of Charge 


Draw-Back System Accounts 
Financing Systems 
Fraudulent Buying Ten-Pay Plan 
Identification Terms 


PART No. 2—DEVOTED TO THE SUBJECT OF DE- 
FERRED PAYMENT PLAN OF SELLING AND ITS 
ALLIED PROBLEMS. 


PART No. 3—HARDWARE AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
GROUP. 


There is a Copy Awaiting Your Order 
Price $2.00 
Write the 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Kresge November Sales 


November sales of S. S. Kresge totaled $12,503,020, a 
decrease of 10.8 per cent from $14,021,354 for the like 
month last year. Sales for the first eleven months totaled 
$126,371,648, a decrease of 4.3 per cent from $132,- 
085,718 for the corresponding period of 1929. At the 
end of November the company had 645 American and 
31 Canadian stores in operation. 


Chain Store Statistics 


Increases in both the number of employes and the 
amount of wages paid by eighteen chain store companies 
for the first nine months this year, compared with the 
like period of 1929, are shown in a compilation by 
Merrill, Lynch & Co. Wages paid by the companies for 
the first nine months this year totaled $37,117,330, an 
increase of $3,052,592 over the total for the correspond- 
ing period last year. The number of employes increased 


7002 in the first quarter; 7326 in the second quarter and 
4706 in the third quarter. 


Commercial Failures 


Commercial failures in November totaled 2031, a de- 
crease of 4.6 per cent from the 2124 reported in October, 
but an increase of 13 per cent over the number reported 
for November last year, R. G. Dun & Co. reports. It was 


the ninth month this year that faliures numbered more 
than 2000, only August and September falling below 
that figure. 


W. T. Grant Sales 


The W. T. Grant Co. reported November sales of 
$6,677,369, an increase of 2.5 per cent over $6,510,666 
in November last year. Sales for the first eleven months 
this year totaled $59,253,586, an increase of 9.9 per cent 
over $53,912,458 for the corresponding period of 1929. 


Building Curve at Bottom 


The current cycle of the building curve gives evidence 
of having about reached bottom, but the movement is 
likely for some time to be sidewise, with results not sub- 
stantially exceeding the corresponding months of this year 
before the middle of 1931, Standard Statistics Company 
says. The prospects are that operations will reach new peak 
levels before the close of 1934. 


Aviation Corporation 


Aviation Corporation of Delaware and subsidiaries for 
the nine months ended September 30th reported net loss 
of $4,022,154 after depreciation, extraordinary charge- 
offs and provision for special losses, including adjustments 
relating ‘in part to prior periods. The corporation was 
organized in March of last year. 


670 Failures of Banks in U. S. in Year 


There were 82 national bank failures and 588 state bank 
failures in the year ending June 30, 1930, which compares 
with 64 national bank failures and 576 state bank 
failures in the previous year, Comptroller of the Currency 
John W. Pole revealed to the House appropriations com- 
mittee in hearings made public recently. 


October Life Insurance 


New life insurance production in October dropped 13.1 
per cent below the corresponding month last year, bringing 
the cumulative total of new business under the 1929 
figures for the first time since January, the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents reports. The aggregate of all 
classes of new insurance for October was $914,883,000, 
a decrease of 13.1 per cent from $1,053,360,000 for 
like month last year. The total of all classes written 
during the first ten months this year was $10,487,780,- 


000, a decrease of 1.2 per cent from $10,609,887,000 
for the like period of 1929. 
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At Least 3,400,000 Were Jobless During Month of 
September—“Minimum” Estimate Announced 
in October by Commerce Department 


At least 3,400,000 persons ‘‘able to work and seeking 
employment’’ were estimated recently by the Commerce 
Department to have been jobless in September. 

The total, which was said to be ‘‘the probable mini- 
mum,” includes the unemployed without jobs and those 
with jobs who had been laid off but does not include 
persons working less than the normal work day or work 
week. 


“It should be pointed out that this figure is only an 
estimate,’’ the Commerce Department said. ‘‘It is based 
on the approximate number of 2,500,000 persons who 
were reported as without jobs by the unemployment census 
of last April. 


43,000,000 at Work 


“It should also be remembered that over 43,000,000 
persons are classed as gainfully employed in this country 
and that the volume of unemployment here is far below 
that cf the other great industrial nations, largely because 
of the measures which have been taken during the past 
year.” 

The statement said the estimated figure for August 
was 3,500,000 but that the ‘apparent improvement” was 
not significant because it was due entirely to seasonal 
causes. It added that October figures were not available 
but that ‘‘the number of unemployed usually increases in 
that month.”’ 


Stressing that the estimates are ‘‘at best approximation,” 
the statement added: 


“These August and September figures were estimated on 
the basis of the April census return, as affected by the 
month-by-month changes in employment since April. 


Farming Included 


‘These changes are reported monthly by employers to 
official agencies, and include figures for agriculture, manu- 
facturing, construction, anthracite, bituminous, metallifer- 
ous, mining and quarrying; public utilities, railroads, 
wholesale and retail trade and hotels.” 


Chairman Woods of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for employment viewed the figures without com- 
ment. He has statisticians at work, however, and hoped 
to have new estimates compiled from all available sources. 

He is eager to obtain, if possible, a ‘‘week-to-week"’ 
measure of joblessness. He has expressed the belief that 
this would facilitate distribution of work to those needing 
it most, as well as serving as a guide in selection of 
locations for public works. 


RATIO OF UNEMPLOYED POPULATION BY DISTRICTS 
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“’m Turning Over 
A New Leaf, Son!” 


“I’m making just oné New Year's resolu- 
tion—to pay my bills promptly when 
they’re due. 


“The ups and downs of last year taught 
me the value of a good credit record. I’m 
going to pay my bills on the tenth of the 
month from now on. 

“That’s a mighty good resolution for 


you, too, Son! 


National Retail Credit 
Association 


Executive Offices fe St. Louis, Mo. 


© 1930, N.R.C.A, 


A “New Year’s Insert” — 
to Start 1931 Collections Off 
**On the Right Foot!” 


Here’s a new “Father and Son” insert that capi- 
talizes on the New Year’s spirit—that uses human 
interest to put over the “pay promptly” idea. 
No “you must” preachments to the customer— 
nothing to cause offense. You say nothing—“Dad” 
does all the talking and puts your message over! 
Start 1931 collections right—enclose these in all 
December statements—in all correspondence and 
charge-purchase bundles after Christmas. 


PRICES... Two Colors as above 


$2.50 a Thousand 


20 Per Cent Discount on 5000 or More 
Postage Prepaid 
Rush your order for December statements. Use 
the coupon below ...or better still ... telegraph. 
50,000 ALREADY SOLD 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
1218 Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Please rush—and bill at prices shown above 


“NEW LEAF” INSERT 


Firm 
Address 
By 


— 
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Follow the Traveling Man... 


to secure the utmost in hotel value and comforts. He is an expert, 
traveling near and far, and experience has taught him that there 1s 
one hotel in every city offering just a little more in comforts and yet 


a little less expensive. 


Mere for your money—rates $2.50 single—$3.50 double. Every 
room with bath and shower, circulating ice water. electric fan, read- 
ing lamps, comfortable easy chair, etc., etc., and beds! So comfortable 
restfulness is assured you after your tiring journey. 


The dining rooms and coffee shops of these hotels radiate atmos- 
phere which 1s conducive to good appetites. The food served is the 
best the market affords—the prices are very reasonable 


And don’t forget to visit the Steamboat Cabin Coffee Shop at the 
Mark Twain—it ts the talk of the town—different in surroundings 
and food also. 


Illustrated Folder 
will be sent you on request 


CLARIDGE 


HOTEL HOTEL 
St. Louis. Mo St. Louis. Mo Memphis. Tenn. 


airfax 


HOTELS 


Charmingly homelike ~ Conveniently 
located~ yet away from the noise and 
confusion of the Civic Centers 


WASHINGTON 


Massachusetts Ave at 67 St 


PHILADELPHIA 


432° at Locust Street 


PITTSBURGH 


4614 Fifth Avenue 


BUFFALO 


7/5 Delaware Ave. 


Kitchenette epartments and suites of 
Parlor, Bedroom & Bath ~ $5 to $7° 


Single Roorn with Bath ~#3°° to 24% 
Double Room with Bath ~ 942° to 6% 


Smart Way is the Suite Way 
Vy or hionthly Rates~i desired 


13,771 Failures in Six Months, 11,972 for All of 
1929—Big Increase in United States Attributed 
Partly to Lax Bankruptcy Laws. 


Reports to the Federal Reserve Board during the first 
six months of this year reveal there were 13,771 failures 
as against 11,972 for all of last year. Total liabilities 
were $337,080,000 as against $232,130,000 for 1929. 

The chief factor appeared to be the general business 
situation. An additional element is thought to be the 
laxity of bankruptcy laws. President Hoover recently 
started the Justice Department to investigating alleged 
widespread abuses under bankruptcy. proceedings. William 
J. Donovan, former assistant attorney general, is directing 
the inquiry. 

Liabilities of bankruptcy firms this. year have averaged 
about $24,000 each. Officials point out that many 
unstable houses are being eliminated either by failure or 
by consolidation with stronger institutions, so that the 
survivors are left in stronger position. As a result, when 
business revives, it will be on a sounder basis, without the 
existence cf many firms operating on slender margins, fiscal 
experts believe. 


BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER 


190 
160 : 
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Curtiss-Wright 


The Curtiss-Wright Corporation and subsidiaries re- 
ported for the quarter ended September 30 net loss of 
$1,807,594 after déduction of $1,097,091 for deprecia- 
tion, inventory markdowns and other extraordinary 
charges. Net loss for the first nine months this year 
totaled $7,159,255. The company was formed in August 
of last year. 


Collection Percentage Trend Brought Out by 
Semi-Annual Retail Credit Survey 


The open-account collection percentages of department 
stores decreased considerably in 1930 as compared with 
those in 1927, but the opposite was true of their install- 
ment collection percentages, according to the semi-annual 
retail credit survey, the preliminary report on which was 
recently issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Department stores with annual net sales from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 had open-account collection 
percentages of 44.1 per cent in 1927 and 40.7 per cent 
in 1930; and installment collection percentages of 16.6 
per cent in 1927 and 19.8 in 1930. 

Electrical appliance stores showed the reverse situation, 
with a great increase in open-account collection percentages 
and a considerable decrease in those on installment sales. 
This generalization, is true for all size groups. The 
$100,000 to $250,000 volume group reported an open- 
account collection percentage of 40.3 per cent in 1927 and 
51.3 per cent in 1930, and an installment collection 
percentage of 15.6 per cent in 1927 and 12.6 per cent 
in 1930. 

The surveys for 1927 and the first six months of 1930 
did not cover the identical stores or the same number of 
stores, but reports received in the two surveys indicate 
the following collection percentages for the seven groups 
of stores reporting semi-annually: 


Open Credit Installment Credit 
1930 1927 1930 1927 


Department 42.6 44.5 18.1 14.6 
Furniture ............. 41.9 39.7 9.8 10.8 
Jewelry 39.1 12.9 
Men's Clothing . 37.9 37.4 36.6 
Shoe 48.0 47.6 * * 
Women's Specialty .. 43.2 41.3 26.0 * 


Electrical Appliance .....50.4 39.2 13.6 16.0 


*No installment-credit sales reported by shoe stores. 
**Number of reports on this point insufficient to justify 
generalization. 

The preliminary report was available only to co-operat- 
ing establishments and the press. Domestic Commerce 
will announce the availability of the final report as soon 
as it is issued, which probably will be within a few 
months. 


The CREDIT WORLD 
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Advertising Appropriation Plans for 1931* 

Out of 256 companies participating in the poll con- 
ducted among members of the Association of National 
Advertisers (420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.), 
to determine their intentions with regard to advertising 
appropriations for the year 1931, 121 stated that they 
would repeat this year’s appropriation for 1931; 60 that 
they would increase their 1931 appropriation over the 
current year, and 14 that they would decrease their appro- 
priation; while 61 were unable to give figures, but offered 
various comments. 

NOTE: * indicates non-governmental sources. Publi- 
cations referred to are not available through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and no responsibility is assumed for 
the accuracy of statements taken from them. 

From Retailing 
“We wonder how widespread is this trend which just 

came to our attention,”’ says Retailing. 

Last year, almost every day, we used to receive a mail- 
ing piece from Franklin Simon, Bonwit Teller, Saks Fifth 
Avenue, or one of the other stores. There was a con- 
tinuous bombardment of mail promotion. Not only that, 
but most of these promotions were special sales events. 
This year the mailing pieces are few and far between and, 
moreover, few of those that we receive deal with special 
price events. Most of them deal with the promotion of 
new merchandise. 

Greatest Prosperity Country Has Known Forecast 
by Editors—Great Business Development Cer- 
tain, Say Operators of Business Papers. 

The present business depression and the widespread 
unemployment, which has resulted, is but a passing phase 
in a rapidly changing industrial situation, which is bound 
to bring about the greatest business development and the 
most widely diffused prosperity the country has ever 
known, according to opinion of experts in various fields, 
expressed at the three-day National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors recently. 

‘These men,”’ said F. M. Feiker, managing director of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc., under whose auspices 
the conference was held, ‘‘are not only editors but econom- 
ists and experts in sixty industries. 

‘The conclusions they presented are based upon authori- 
tative surveys of actual conditions, and not upon any 
basis of Pollyana optimism. The clouds which hang low 
today are an incident and nothing can stop the forward 
march of industry. 

Prosperity Assured 
“Scientific developments on the verge of fruition will 

bring, within the next five or ten years, the industrial 
expansion and development so great as to be almost un- 
believable. The present situation will sweep clear the 
foundations upon which prosperity of a lasting sort will 
be built.” 

In support of this view Feiker quoted statements made 
before the conference by L. W. Morrow, editor of the 
Electrical World, that the development of the mercury 
boiler will make it possible for one-half a pound of coal 
to produce one horsepower, whereas, even with the refine- 
ment of the steam turbine during the last ten years, it 
takes three pounds of coal at present. 

“During the next decade there will be a reduction of 
from 30 to 40 per cent in the cost of power production,” 
Morrow said. 

Natural gas will provide a new source of cheaper power, 
Floyd Parsons, editor of the Gas Age-Record, declared. 

“You can carry a thousand feet of natural gas a hun- 
dred miles for 3 or 4 cents. It will do more than people 
can realize in the next ten years to cheapen production 
costs. It will hurt railroads, perhaps, a little.’’ 

Autos to Be Cheaper 
A continued reduction in the production costs of auto- 

mobiles during the coming decade was predicted by Norman 

Shidle of Philadelphia, editor of Automotive Industries. 
“The recovery from the present situation should begin 

shortly," said T. S. Holden, editor of Building Indutsries. 

“Next year should be one of some improvement.”’ 

The possibility of heavy demands upon railway supply 
manufacturers within the next decade was seen by Ray 
Wright, editor of the Railway Age. 

The present year marks the beginning of a new ten- 
year period in retail merchandising, according to the 
Opinion expressed by Milton Adler, editor of Retailing. 

Widespread changes, which will affect the marketing of 
perishable foods, during the next five or seven years were 
Predicted by Paul I. Aldrich of Chicago, editor of Foods. 

“The wiping out of the gigantic waste which occurs 
annually in highly perishable food production, accom- 
panied by distribution on an economical and efficient basis, 
will guarantee higher returns to all concerned,”’ he said. 


T= grizzled sales 

manager Can spot, 
at a glance, an extra 
ante in the swindle 
sheet. He is reason- 
able, too, about legiti- 
mate expense accounts. 
In Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, he knows that 
three or four dollars a 
day will buy a star 
salesman the comforts 
ofaking... Here 
at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, near the trains, 
but 10 minutes away 
from the dust and din 
are garage facilities, 
unrestricted parking 
area, good food in the 
Coffee Shop or main 
dining room; and a 
fresh cool river-blown 
breeze to tone up the 
travel tired . . . Yes, 
sir, . ... The Penn- 
sylvania is a little more 
like home. Ask the 
sales manager. . . he 
knows. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD, Jr., Mer. 


HOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


397 & CHESTNUT ST.- PHILADELPHIA: 
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lL THERE'S one day in the year when trouble should be 
sent scuttling off to the attic, it’s Christmas! If there’s 
one day in the year when we owe it to ourselves and our 
friends to merrily, whole-heartedly, festively, meet the 
morning, it’s Christmas Day! 


They talk about “‘hard times’! Why, consider our ances- 
tors. Came war, came pestilence, came famine, came epi- 
demics .. . but in came the Yule log, down came the wassail 
cups, in came the evergreen and the mistletoe and the holly. 
In flocked family and friends . . . and minstrel and beggars. 


To fling themselves into the jolly, merry, unrestrained 
festivities of Christmas! 


Are we lesser men than our ancestors were? Are we 


poorer spirits? Or can we, too, forget dollars and be festive 
at Christmas? 
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CREDIT WORLD 


The Credit World is inspiration to credit merchants, a defendant of credit 
advocates, a prosecution of credit critics. It is the forum of credit opinion, 
the platform of credit policy, the antennae and amplifier of credit news. 
It is the court of credit appeal, the crystal of credit vision, the blueprint of 
credit practice. It is the spirit level of credit, harmonizing tradition with 
advancement, the open sesame to greater activities and broader scope. 


DECEMBER ISSUE 
w 


To be ethical in business is simply to be 
sincere and steadfast just as we conduct 
ourselves in society. 


to be the science of moral duty, moral 

principle, therefore, in our approach to 
this subject we must establish the modern ap- 
preciation of the business man for an under- 
standing of a foundation pertaining to his trade. 
that heretofore has applied only to professional 
men. 


W. UNDERSTAND the definition of ethics 


Actually to be ethical in business is simply to 
be sincere and steadfast just as we conduct our- 
selves in society. It is as important to establish 
the policies of operation based on the principle 
of trade, particularly applicable to the house 
in setting forth commercially as it is to de- 
termine location, potential buying power, ex- 
pansion program and merchandising standards. 


In fact, it is more essential to the continued 
growth of an organization to clearly lay out the 
ethical basis of conduct than it is to secure sound 
financing; to start with adequate capitak; the 
proper proportion in ready cash with sufficient 
reserve for the contingencies of business. Surely 
without the ethical foun- 
dation nothing else mat- 
ters, and time exacts a 
tremendous toll in cut- 
ting short the commer- 
cial life of hundreds of 
men who planned well in 
every respect but one. 
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usiness Ethics 


witty, principles of busi- 
“4 ness, if not clearly de- 
fined, zealously follow- 
ed and constantly used 
as a compass to steer the 
craft in all kinds of 


‘ 


“%, weather, will soon dete- 
44a. . 
riorate the entire struc- 
ture. 


Proper financing cannot in the long run cope 
with irregular practices. For a moment let us 
get fundamental. In the average retail com- 
mercial house let us examine what might be 
termed “‘irregular practices.” 


To sell a wrap to a woman representing the 
collar as ermine when it is purely bleached 
skunk, is not right; to place a 42 coat on a man 
who wears a 36, but is in a hurry, and by virtue 
of holding several folds between the shoulder 
blades, endeavors to sell him the idea that this 
garment is proper, is not cricket; to toss dis- 
creetly a wad of cotton in an opera pump so 
the lady feels the shoe is a six instead of an eight, 
is not playing the game. Misrepresentation of 
any kind, particularly ‘‘those little white lies,” 
as the song writer said, do not enhance the 
standing of a store as a thoroughly satisfactory 
place in which to buy. 


Paraphrasing the title of a comparatively new 
talking moving picture production, “‘Let’s Go 
National.’’ As we are all inclined and most of 
us do revert to type, why not consider that the 
existence of these United States, always a leader 
in the finer things, was brought about by the 
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stout-hearted men and women who F 
followed a principle to the end. That = 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
was not a motto hanging in a golden 
frame in the sanctuary, but a throbbing, 
vital, essential worthy of preservation. 


Ages ago there was set forth a 
standard of living, a collection of 
words, so phrased as to forever act 
as the underlying principle of ex- 
istence, society, business, interna- 


No better ethical cornerstone for retail trade 
or professional activity has been pronounced. 
necessity of countless words embossed on parch- 
ment preserved in the archives of every estab- 
lishment. In olden days a knight, nobleman 
of the land, in order to enter the lists, to joust 
for fame, as lay court to a fair lady, had to 
maintain the unblemished, stainless condition of 
his coat of arms. A blot on the escutcheon 
was sufficient to disqualify. And, while much 
was made of this emblem, it signified nothing 
more than the fact that the owner had estab- 
lished a good, clean name by following the 
proper rules of conduct in those times. 


So it is with modern business. Your trade- 
mark, store name, or title, is simply the evidence 
of that reputation and prestige builded on years 
of ethical operation. 

In the balance sheets and other financial data 
good will appears representing the evaluation 
of the public relations with the store. 


Have you discovered any commercial house 
that boasts a half-century or even a decade of 
trade, that was not operated on the basis of firm 
business principle? 

Concerning the relations between the buyer 
and the seller, a catch phrase has come into 
existence which in itself is inconsistent and not 
founded upon facts. 

“The customer ts always right’ is a high- 
sounding platitude, destined to place the buyer 
in a false frame of mind. Physically and actu- 
ally it is not possible that the purchaser never 
makes a mistake in the selection of merchandise, 
payment or settlement of an account. 


Handling thousands of transactions during 
the business day, is it possible that the store was 
potentially in error on every one? 


Then, again, a much abused word in later 
years is service. Service this, service that, super- 
service, superior service, service above all, to the 
extent that oftimes an establishment stresses the 
incidentals of trading and neglects the basic rela- 


In the balance sheets 
good will appears rep- 
resenting the evalua- 
tion of the public rela- 
tions with the store. It 
is not gained by 
weighing the 


Alas, my poor brother 
tional relations, individual ‘success. renamed! 


% tion with the buyer, namely, fresh, 
: sound merchandise at a price consistent 
with quality. 


Sometimes also the public is skillfully 
led into a frame of mind whereby in 
dealing with a store a feeling of supe- 
riority is demonstrated to the ex- 
tent of ordering by telephone two 
yards of ribbon and a spool of 
Clarks No. 60 white thread, deliv- 
ered in a two-ton truck, eight 
miles from the store, whereby an 
investment of millions of dollars, employing 
thousands of people is attempting to present the 
best merchandise, by operating with an overhead 
that assured the lowest price. 


It is easy enough to subscribe to a code of 
ethics, but such attempt when a mental reserva- 
tion is made, that the theory is good, but the 
practice will not be followed through, has an 
effect in years that offsets the various casual 
services of merchandising or professional treat- 
ment. 


Competition in credit terms is fatal to busi- 
ness and is a fantasy of trade. Those merchants 
who deliberately extend credit without the 
proper, business-like arrangements for payment, 
are generating in their receivable ledgers a suf- 
ficient number of accounts that will shortly chill 
the entire business into a receptacle for ice. 


Unusual or extravagant selling or credit tech- 
nic does not build good will and places the 
burden of maintaining the customer’s relations 
with the store upon the credit department, be- 
cause the salesman is an expert in selling and 
while the merchandise is bought by the merchant 
for selling purposes only, it should be placed 
in the homes of the customers, paid for as agreed 
without alibi, or explanation on the part of the 
credit department concerning the transaction. 


A rather humorous illustration of the neglect 
of business ethics might be set forth in a mer- 
chant who approached a neighbor retailer whose 
business had not been so good, said, ““Under- 
stand that you had a fire. Was there much 
damage? How much did you lose?’’ and the 
other fellow said, forgetting himself for the 
moment, ‘Sh! that fire is tomorrow night.” 


Therefore, in business, to be positive that our 
relations with the community, with our asso- 
ciates, with our creditors, are ethical and founded 
on moral principle, the simple formula is the 
application of the golden rule. 


Service is a much 
abused word—Service 
this, service that, super . 
service, service above 


all are signs above the |. ; 
door often blocking it £ 

because it does not 
ring time. 
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Only a few hours had passed 
when the nurse brought to his 
bedside a note from the 


President. 


Commonplace Man 


But he secured what many of his better 
dressed, seemingly more prosperous 
associates could never have secured. 


cA True Story 


E HAD worked for years in a commonplace 

H job without thought or opportunity for 

any great advancement. Quiet, unassum- 

ing, minding his own business, dependable— 

some people would have called him just a com- 
monplace man. 


Then the accident! Terrifying, swift! A 
speeding automobile suddenly appearing out of 
the blinding rain! And from the oblivion of 
pain he awoke to face weeks in a hospital— 
unexpected expenses! 


Only a few hours had passed when the nurse 
brought to his bedside a note from the president 
of his firm. ‘“We have credited $1,000 to your 
account,”’ it said. The next day a letter from 
his banker, “‘Don’t worry, we will honor your 


checks."’ A few days later when his wife came 
to see him she stopped at the hospital office a 
little apprehensive about the cost, but her wor- 
ried look was quickly answered by the same 
friendly reassurance as was given her by the 
milkman, the grocer, the department store. 


They knew their man. A quick check-up 
through the Merchants’ Credit Bureau told them 
the whole story. ‘‘Dependable, hard working 
—not a big earner, but with a record of always 
paying his bills on time.” 

Some people would have called him a com- 
monplace man, but he secured what some of the 
so-called better class people could never have 
secured—help when he needed it most. 


A good credit standing has its reward. 
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patient 


was rated G... 


MANY DENTISTS LEARN 
THE SAD NEWS TOO LATE 


By A. P. LOVETT 


Vice-President of the National Retail 
Credit Association 


NE of my very good dentist friends called 

me on the phone the other day and 
started to ‘‘ride’’ me because he had 
joined the Retail Credit Association, at my in- 
stigation, and had sent to the attorney of the 
Association a collection for $100.00 and the 
attorney had not succeeded in collecting a penny. 


I made the suggestion to the doctor that be- 
fore | would make any comment on this I would 
like to see this man’s credit rating and told him 
I would call him up the same day after visiting 
the Credit Bureau. I visited the Credit Bureau 
and got this man’s record that was on file there 
and this is what I found: 


This man had seventeen judgments against 
him and twenty-five profit and loss accounts. 
There were also ten more accounts that had 
been reported, but were too small to put in 
judgment. This man was the son of a profes- 
sional man who had passed away. His father 
had had a very splendid record and for that 
reason a great many of the merchants in our 
city had given him credit. 


At the time, however, that my dentist friend 
did some orthodontia work to the amount of 
$100.00 for one of his children, this informa- 
tion was in the bureau and had the dentist 
cleared this record through the bureau and ob- 
tained the same information as was being 


obtained by all merchants passing credit in the 
city, he most assuredly would have made dif- 
ferent arrangements with this particular patient. 


The United States Government in a recent 
Retail Credit survey showed that 852 depart- 
ment stores suffered a loss of only .44 of one 
percent. Why? Because every means was used 
to check up on their customers before credit 
was passed. 


If the Dental Profession will co-operate with 
the local Retail Credit Bureau and what I mean 
by co-operate is that they use its services, they 
will be able to keep their credit losses down just 
the same as the department stores or any other 
line of business where credit is given. 


Let me show you how you can keep your 
credit losses down and still keep your patients. 
One of my dentist friends recently had a patient 
come into his office—a man he had never seen 
before. This man said he wanted the doctor to 
make a complete examination of his teeth. 


The man made a careful and thorough ex- 
amination and the patient was thoroughly satis- 
fied. The doctor made an appointment to com- 
mence the restoration the next day. In the 
meantime this gave him the opportunity of 
looking up his prospective patient's record. 


He got a report from the Credit Bureau of 
which he was a member and this is what he 
found: 

His patient was rated N. G., having 17 judg- 
ments against him and not one single judgment 
having been paid. What did the doctor do 
when his patient kept his appointment next 
day? Before seating him in his operating chair, 
he took him to his private office and talked to 
his patient on the business side of this case and 
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the terms agreed on were $50.00 deposit and 
$10.00 per sitting—three sittings per week. 

In a few weeks the entire restoration was 
completed and in the meantime the doctor had 
collected the entire amount, $280.00. What 
would have happened if the doctor had taken 
this case without getting a report on his patient? 

Yes, he would have received his down pay- 
ment, but what about the balance? This 
patient when paying his deposit took out a roll 
of currency which looked to the doctor to be 
about $500.00 which showed that his pants 
pocket was his bank. Why? Because if he 
had a bank account some of the judgments 
against him would run a garnishment against 
his bank account. 

In the Western Missouri Bankruptcy Court 
from September 1, 1929, to August 30, 1930, 
there were 726 bankrupt cases, aggregating 
$3,151,196.79. Sixty per cent were retail ac- 
counts only, 12 per cent listed any assets above 
exemption. The total assets were $91,280.41, 
one man listing $50,000.00 of this. I wonder 
how many doctors’ bills were included in this. 

Many of these accounts listed in these bank- 
ruptcy proceedings were incurred only a few 
weeks before bankruptcy was taken. If the 
credit report had been obtained in many of these 
cases, thousands of dollars would have been 
saved because the report would have shown that 
they were living far beyond their incomes. 

The problem of collecting accounts from pa- 
tients pay everything except dental bills. This 
is mainly, however, the fault of the men of the 
professions. Especially is this true of the dental 
professions, because ample time is given profes- 
sional men to look up the credit ratings of their 
patients. 

The fault I find in many cases is that dentists 
will take personal recommendations rather than 
clear the records through their local credit 
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bureaus, consequently they so often put on their 
books accounts that no collection agency could 
collect. Remember the old saying, and it's a 
true one, “You cannot get blood out of a 
turnip.” 

I have tried to show how bad debts on your 
books can be prevented. Now let me show how 
collections can be made. 


Statements should be sent the first of every 
month after the work. has been completed. 
Then after fifteen days a follow-up statement 
should be sent if the account remains unpaid on 
the first of the following month. On the first 
of the following month a letter should be sent 
and every ten days hereafter until some satisfac- 
tory settlement has been made. 


Below you will find two follow-up collection 
letters which have been used with good results 
by several hundred doctors. In next month's 
article I will endeavor to give some more col- 
lection letters. 


NO. 1 
Dear Mr. Smith: 


I have sent you several statements covering professional 
services completed in................... 0664 but up to this time, 
have had no response from you. 

Won't you please let me hear from you now with a 
check? 


Thanking you in anticipation, I remain 
Yours very truly, 


NO. 2 
Dear Mr. Smith: 

I am wondering if my statements and my letter of 
have been overlooked, or lost in the mails. 
Otherwise, I feel sure I would have heard from you by 
this time. 

The amount which you are owing is §............... , and 
covers professional services rendered in ...................004. 

As I myself have some rather heavy obligations to 
meet in the near future, I would very much appreciate 
it if you would let me have a check by return mail. 


Yours very truly, 


N EVERY issue of The Credit World there is 
some article of especial help to Business in enlisting 
membership. 7 7 7 There are tremendous numbers 
of small merchants and professional men who 
should belong to their local bureau, but do not 
because they have not been convinced. 


True experiences of the kind Mr. Lovett has 
recounted in the article above are valuable selling 
aids for the bureau. This article will be reprinted. 
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Macauley wrote 100 years ago: 


“History is full of the signs of the natural 
progress of society. We see in almost every 
part of the annuals of mankind how the 
industry of individuals, struggling up against 
wars, taxes, famines, conflagrations, mis- 
chievous prohibitions, and more mischievous 
prohibitions, creates faster than governments 
can squander, and repairs whatever invaders 
can destroy. We see the capital of nations 
increasing and all the arts of life approaching 
nearer and nearer to perfection in spite of the 
grossest corruption and the wildest profusion 
on the part of rulers.”’ 


Canada has led the world in recovering 
her pre-war condition. 
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The Canadian Dominion Parliament Buildings, Ottawa 


American t Canadian 


(INTER) NATIONAL § 
RETAIL CREDIT ¢ 
ASSOCIATION 


RETAIL CREDIT EXCHANGE 
HOLDS ANNUAL BANQUET 


T A dinner in London last autumn General 
Dawes, the United States ambassador to 
great Britain, humorously remarked: 

“Sixty per cent of us in America are of Eng- 
lish stock and that is why the two countries 
have so many faults in common.” That 
might possibly be the explanation of why 
the consumer credit ‘“‘fault’’ (as cash expo- 
nents argue) is common to both countries 
and so increasingly common to each. Na- 
tionality has nothing, obviously, to do 
with the service or use of credit. But there 

is a definite reason why consumer credit 
as it has served American business 

should also serve Canadian business 

and must in Canada as it must in the 

United States, be governed and con- 

trolled by the same methods and 

laws. Canada and the United States 

are indisputably linked to- 

gether regardless of political 

difference by a predominance 


of this one nationality whose habits today have 
been fixed by the same nobie traditions. Why 
should the two countries not progress together 
when the two peoples share the same tongue and 
racial inheritance reaching back through a thou- 
sand years of common history. The American 
(editorializes the Canadian Saturday Night, a 
paper greatly respected in Canada) can say 
with a glow of pride as he stands uncovered 
in Westminster Abbey: ‘This storied fane 
and the tombs and memorials which it en- 
shrines are as much my heritage as they are a 
Briton’s. Shakespeare and Milton and all the 
glories of English literature are mine, as 

are the thousand and one cathedrals and 
churches builded by my own people in 
their original home country before America 

rose above the Atlantic horizon. The best 

of Britain's traditions are mine. I am heir 

to trial by jury, established a thousand 
years ago by Alfred the Great, of 

Magna Charta, and the bill of rights. 

I am a sharer in the glory of respon- 

sible government and civil and reli- 

gious liberty first developed in these 

isles and passed on to freedom-loving 


Queen Victoria’s Monument, Ottawa, Canada 
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Showing three years 
rapid growth by the 
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people in every quarter of the globe. My own 
governmental institutions drew their inspiration 
from Westminster, from Alfred the Great, the 
barons of Runnymeade, Pym and Hampden and 
Cromwell.” 


The same American might add that George 
Washington was the son of an English gentle- 
man, and that of America’s thirty presidents, 
down to date, twenty-eight are classified by a 
leading American authority as of British descent, 
seventeen being of English stock, four of Scotch, 
six of Scotch-Irish and one of Welsh. They 
only two non-British chief magistrates of the 
United States were of Dutch extraction. Pro- 
ceeding with his confession, this intelligent citi- 
zen of the United States might admit that the 
stars and Stripes were copied from the Washing- 


. ton family coat of arms in England, that ‘““My 


Country Tis of Thee’’ is sung to the air of 
Save the King,’ that ‘““Yankee Doodle’ was 
derived from a rustic ditty first sung in York- 
shire in 1625, that the ‘Star Spangled Banner”’ 
was based on an English drinking song, ““The 
Sons of Anacreon,”’ and that the very word 
“Yankee”’ itself is a corruption of English, rep- 
resenting indeed the first attempts of the North 
American Indians to pronounce the name of the 
first white men in the French style, ‘ Anglais.”’ 


According to an American dictionary the 
State of Delaware took its name from Lord De 
La Warr, one of the early English proprietors, 
Georgia was called after George II of England 
who chartered it as a colony i n1732:; Maryland 
was named for the wife of Charles I of England: 
New Hampshire is a name-sake of the English 
county of Hampshire: New Jersey is called so 
in honor of Sir George Carteret, governor of 
the English island of Jersey. The State of New 
York took its present name from James, Duke 
ef York, brother of Charles II, to whom that 
monarch deeded it as a province; the city of 
New York recalls the old walled city of York 
in the north of England: Sir William Penn 
bequeathed his surname to Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia honors Elizabeth, the virgin queen of Eng- 
land, and the State of Washington, like the 
city of Washington, memoralizes the fame of 
the first president who, as already indicated, 
sprang from the fine old English family. So 
with the cities. Boston reaches back to an older 
Boston in the Lincolnshire fen country; Balti- 
more was named by Lord Baltimore; Pittsburgh 


after William Pitt; Richmond after the Duke 
of Richmond; Annapolis after Queen Anne; 
Cleveland after the beautiful Duchess of Cleave; 
Augusta, Maine, after the mother of George 
III; New Bedford after the Duke of Bedford: 
Elgin, Illinois, after the Earl of Elgin; James- 
town after Janes II; Charleston after Charles; 
Windsor after the historic residence of English 
sovereigns, Wilkesbarre, after two English 
friends of the American nation from 1765 to 
1783, and Helena, Montana, after the island in 
the Atlantic where the British so long confined 
the first Napoleon. 

Other American towns which imported their 
names directly from the motherland are Ply- 
mouth, Cambridge, Gloucester, Lynn, Malden, 
Taunton, Waltham, Worcester, Milford, Ban- 
gor, Burlington, Manchester, Rutland, Hart- 
ford, Norwich, Waterbury and Dorchester. 

The names of individual British towns have 
been duplicated from ten to thirty times each 
all over the United States. In this way eighty 
British towns and cities have bestowed their 
names upon no fewer than a thousand Ameri- 
can centers. It may be added that twelve 
American states got their names from Great 
Britain, three from France, three from Spain and 
the rest from the Indian tongues. 

The city of Charleston, South Carolina, 
named after King Charles, is mentioned above. 
In the Charleston City Hall Park there stands a 
statute bearing this inscription: 

IN GRATEFUL MEMORY 
OF HIS SERVICES TO HIS COUNTRY IN 
GENERAL 
AND TO AMERICA IN PARTICULAR 
THE COMMONS HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
UNANIMOUSLY VOTED 
THIS STATUE 
OF THE 
RIGHT HONORABLE WILLIAM PITT ESQUIRE 
WHO 
GLORIOUSLY EXERTED HIMSELF 
IN DEFENDING THE FREEDOM OF AMERICANS 
THE TRUE SONS OF ENGLAND 
BY PROMOTING A REPEAL 
OF THE STAMP ACT 
IN THE YEAR 1766 
TIME 
SHALL SOONER DESTROY 
THIS WORK OF THEIR ESTEEM 
THAN 
ERASE FROM THEIR MINDS 
THEIR JUST SENSE 
OF HIS PATRIOTIC VIRTUES 
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THIS DRAFT MUST BE ENDORSED BY THE PAYER 


The pride of an 
Ottawa fur mer- 
chant — a_ check 
from the Prince of 
Wales for a fur 


coat. 


“At the sign of the three crowns in the Strand, 


In old St. Pauls Church on lower Broadway 
in New York City, formerly attended on oc- 
casion by a visiting Prince of Wales, the ancient 
English-built pulpit is still surmounted by the 
Prince of Wales’ feathers carved in wood, placed 
there long before the Revolution. 

These surviving symbols, and Canada espe- 
cially have been the prime reuniting influence be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain from 
the time when such rancor that may have ex- 
isted in the hearts of those who lived in the 
memory of the Revolution slowly died out with 
the passing of time. These two countries exist 
in the same friendly regard for each other as 
neighbors of similar breeding by a sympathetic 
understanding in all of the happenings that may 
effect both. The children of each family play 
first in one yard and then in the other. They 
borrow back and forth, exchange books and 
toys and may even give each other the measles. 
Canada was not a sufferer apart from the stock 
market collapse last year and the business depres- 
sion that followed, she was a sufferer as a part 
of the collapse and through conditions as com- 
mon proportionately to her as to the United 
States. 

It is important for business leaders to keep in 
mind that the great advance of mechanical and 
industrial civilization as led by the United States 
is destined to extend itself into Canada where 
there is greater virgin resources not yet drawn 
upon than in any other country in the world— 
where there is greater opportunity for capital 
to be invested with greater security than in any 
other country in the world. Canada is the 
answer to the spectre of depression which has 
truck the world at large. Canada is the sign 
post to opportunity. And the United States 
may stand shoulder to shoulder with Canada 
in developing that opportunity. Recent utter- 
ances of Canada’s premier in England seem to 
indicate that Canada will welcome greater 
American aid to her economic development and 
the increasing signs of American influence indi- 
cate that such is inevitable. If Canada is looking 
now to America. It is incumbent upon her. 
however, to disabuse the mass America mind of 
the belief that Canada is a frozen block of ice 
or that she is still a colony completely subservi- 
ent to the British crown. Canadian winters are 
not so forbidding as Americans think, but are 
most attractive and liveable and Canada is not 


next door to the Globe Tavern”—Note trade-mark. 


a colony either as Americans think, but a self- 
governing dominion with a form of government 
that brings her as close to a real democracy as 
any naticn has ever realized. 

Of recent months Canada has developed an 
economic patriotist that has been increasingly 
manifest, acquiring added stimulus as time 
goes on. 


Canada’s economic difficulties during the past 
year have served to emphasize, it seems, the 
desirability of building up a greater volume of 
demestic commerce which, as it gains in 
strength, will not only contribute to sound 
national progress and development, and give 
impetus to a stronger and wider Canadian con- 
scientiousness but will, at the same time, relieve 
Canada in some manner from the present dis- 
proportionate dependence upon foreign and 
overseas sources for her daily wants. 


Canada realizes that the phenomenal growth 
to great nationhood of the United States was 
built on solid foundations of domestic trade 
which probably did more to place the United 
States in her present leading position than any 
other factor. 


Coupled with Canada’s great wealth of nat- 
ural resource pointing the way to future devel- 
opment is a great flood of natural water 
power beckoning the empire builders of all 
nations. 

In the city of Ottawa, Canada’s capitol, for 
example, right within the city’s limits the Cata- 
ract of the Chaudaiere Falls of the Ottawa river 
produces from 75,000 to 80,000 horsepower 
and in the upper stretches of the river are other 
falls which will be harnessed under the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission, one of the 
greatest hydro-electric systems in the world to 
assure Ottawa of about 600,000 horsepower. 
This would provide great qualities of white coal 
generating power so cheap as to assure a tre- 
mendous industrial growth for Ottawa. And 
the majority of other Canadian cities are simi- 
larly situated. 

Ottawa was recently the scene of a retail credit 
gathering unusual for its high degree of enthu- 
siastic interest and co-operative spirit. It was 
the occasion of the annual banquet of the Otta- 
wa Retail Credit Exchange. Again we find a 
bureau most successfully managed by a woman 
—Mrs. Ruth Wright. The evening was marked 
by a full attendance of the merchants them- 
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selves and their entire staff, 300 in all. The 
different stores had their own tables and there 
seemed to be an unusual interest in the subject 
of credit on the part of every one in the store, 
and not alone the credit department. This is 
a healthy sign and American bureaus can well 
take cognizance and learn from these enthu- 
siastic Canadian cousins. 


Canadian credit problems are identical with 
American credit problems and Canadian mer- 
chants are eager to exchange experiences with 
American merchants and to learn all they can 
about methods in the United States at the same 
time there is an evident independence upon the 
part of Canadian merchants coping with their 
own problems in their own way tempered by 
that favored position that Canada has always 
enjoyed where she can first observe and then 
accept those things that are good and reject those 
things that are bad. 


It is very evident too that the great influence 
of consumer credit already demonstrated in 
American economic development will have equal 
effect in the dazzling future that lies before 
Canada. Her per capita incomes is high. Her 
collection percentages are high. Her moral char- 
acter is recognized. The tastes of her people are 
less extravagant and somewhat simpler than 
those of the United States, but Canadian native 
characteristics are favorable to credit and it is 
growing rapidly. 


Canada’s part in the war and her rapid re- 
covery from the war is one of the noblest ex- 
amples of courage and industry in the annals 
of mankind. Having sacrificed proportionately 
as great as France and almost as great as Ger- 
many, she recovered 65 per cent of her pre-war 
condition by the time that America had recov- 
ered only 45 per cent of hers. It is interesting 
to read again in the Canadian Saturday Night 
an address by the president of the Imperial 
Bank of Canada, a quotation from Macauley 
written 100 years ago. 


Macauley wrote: 


‘History is full of the signs of the natural progress of 
society. We see in almost every part of the annals of man- 
kind how the industry of individuals, struggling up 
against wars, taxes, famines, conflagrations, mischievous 
prohibitions, and more mischievous prohibitions, creates 
faster than governments can squander, and repairs whatever 
invaders can destroy. We see the capital of nations in- 
creasing and all the arts of life approaching nearer and 
nearer to perfection in spite of the grossest corruption 
and the wildest profusion on the part of rulers.” 


There is nothing on the horizon to impede 
Canadian progress which looks as if it may 
advance on the wings of a Canadian-American 
business alliance and whatever Canadian opinion 
may be of composite America, individual Cana- 
dians and individual Americans have a deep- 
rooted admiration which cements them in 
friendship. 


The National Retail Credit Association is 
just another one of the many American trade 
associations international in scope—always in- 
cluding Canada because Canada is inseparable. 


The (Inter) National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion will one day see two great people even 
more closely united in the common bond of 
credit retailing. 


Canada’s future lies in the development of home 
industry. 


Little “Miss” Burkholder, daughter of one of the 
directors of the Ottawa Exchange cuddling a pet 
fox on the Burkholder fur farm. 


This happens to be an Ottawa merchant’s window, 
but it could easily be a shot from a movie thriller 
“How Sergt. Rourke Got His Man.” 


One of the places that so intrigue the imagination 
of the American wets—a Canadian liquor store. 
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SECRETARY AND COUCATIONAL DIRECTOR ¢ 73 
@ | N.R.C. A. Credit Course 
. Diploma of Graduation 
ducation IS 
P 
a UWontinuous Frocess” | 
Some people think that education September issued an invitation to some twenty } 
‘ i h li But it i or more of the credit executives of the associa- 
is only a phase of life. But it is a tion to a luncheon meeting to consider the pros J 
continuous process that never really and cons of a retail credit course. Out . = } 
meeting came a unanimous approval of the ‘ 
graduates _ course and pledges to support the secretary- 
‘ manager with such a program. ji 
HE NATIONAL RETAIL — ee With the outline of the course already pre- a 
TION in annual convention last June at pared by the National, efforts were at once put 
_ Toronto, Canada, was instrumental in cre- forth to secure the best men in the city to assume | me 
ating considerable invert hs subset of credit che responsibility of giving the lectures, with 
' the result that the following responded to the Se 
of the Credit Manager a Recognized Profession” challenge: 
and ‘“‘The Education of the Credit Manager,”’ 
together with some folders and other literature Frank R. Dill, statistical department, Cleve- } z 
pertaining to credit education caused much fav- land Trust Company—Subject of Retail Credit. . 
orable discussion among the Cleveland delegates. F. F. Martin, controller, Wm. Taylor Son & i 
Frank R. Dill, of the Cleveland Trust Com- Company—Place of the Credit Department in ij 
pany, and president of the Cleveland Retail the Organization of the Retail Store. i 
Credit Men’s Company, came back to Cleveland A. W. Nau, secretary, Wm. Taylor Son 4 es) 
enthused about the possibilities of such a course a: ; 
being offered to members of the Cleveland asso- Company—Structure of the Credit Department. i 
ciation. Mr. Dill, in his characteristic way, Charles R. Egeler, credit manager, Halle Bros. il ne 
began to talk to other members about the retail Company—Originating Accounts. te 
credit course that was being sponsored by the Wallis Slater, credit manager, Sterling & Ph ‘er 


National Association until a considerable num- 
ber of credit grantors were convinced that such 
a course was not only feasible but advisable. 


W. H. Gray, secretary-manager of the Cleve- 
land Retail Credit Men's Company, early in 


Welch Company—Determining Responsibility 
of Applicant. 
J. H. Johnson, credit manager, Oppenheim- 


Collins Company—Acceptance of Application. 
Turn to page 26, please. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY TO PRESENT 
THIS GALAXY OF BRILLIANT 
YOUNG CREDIT MEN and 
WOMEN WAS VERY MUCH WEL- 
COMED by THE CREDIT WORLD. 
THEIR PAPERS WERE JUDGED 
THE BEST OUT OF ABOUT 1500. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO START A 
CREDIT COURSE. LONG WINTER 
EVENINGS ARE CONDUCIVE TO 
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Mr. L. S. Rosvall of the May Company, Denver, came 
to his present connection from the Denver National Bank. 
where he was assistant general bookkeeper for about five 
years. Previous banking experience in Delphas, Kansas. 
the state of his birth, lends its share to a broad experience 
and understanding of the credit problem. Mr. Rosvall 
is reported as being very thorough and talented in his 
work and very tactful in handling the public. 


Mr. Stroupe is credit manager of the Memphis Power & 
Light Company, handling yearly over 50,000 accounts 
with a volume of business running into millions of 
dollars each year. Aside from charge accounts for natural 
gas and electric current, etc., the company does a very 
large installment business in radios, refrigerators and 
electric and gas appliances of all kinds. Mr. Stroupe is 
a director of the Memphis Retail Credit Association and 
takes a prominent part in its affairs. 


L. ROSVALL 


H. C. STROUPE 


R. L. Baugh, Jr., of Okmulgee. Oklahoma. left the 
Kimbley Oil & Refining Company back in 1921, to 
take over the Okmulgee Retail Merchants Association, 
little realizing what a tremendous task he was under- 
taking. However, he has succeded in building an up-to- 
date association with a membership of approximately two 
hundred business and professional men. 

He has always found time to serve the State and 
National Association when called upon. being a director 
of the State Association on several occasions, its vice- 
president once, and in 1929-1930 serving as its president. 


Mr. Kramer started in credit work in New York City 
in 1913 with the S. B. Davega Company. having con- 
tinued in credit work since that time. later locating in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Norfolk, Virginia. and finally 
coming to Knoxville in 1929. In all the cities men- 
tioned, Mr. Kramer was a credit manager and is now 
manager of Schneer’s, Knoxville. which is a well known 
jewelry house. Mr. Kramer closely co-operates with the 
Knoxville association and is eager at all times to learn 
the latest in credit extension. 


As a credit executive. Mr. Thomas H. Larkin dates 
his experience from employment by Paul T. Swedburg 
Furniture Company, Berkeley, California, just two years 
ago. The few weeks of intensive training under the wise 
guidance of seasoned minds during the credit study course 
of the association was an invaluable aid, he says, to him 
in his work. Heretofore. his training had been in rail- 
roading. as expert land appraiser and conveyancer, with 
a temporary interruption when Uncle Sam called for 
fighting men. 


Mr. Richard Mansfield Collins is unusuaily well edu- 
cated, having attended the Toledo University, later gradu- 
ating from Ohio State University, in the Department of 
Commerce, and later attending the University Law School 
at Columbus. At this time he acted as clerk of the 
Ohio senate. On completing his work in Columbus he 
was employed by The LaSalle & Koch Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, as assistant credit manager. his duties being chiefly 
in the collection department covering the handling of bad 
checks and other work requiring legal knowledge. 


R. L. BAUGH, JR. 
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Lucas is only seventeen 
yea She was educated in the 
saroitools of Orleans parish and 
stanmmvork at fifteen in the credit 
d of the Collins Piano Com- 
panymOrleans. Her present posi- 
tionMt of stenographer to Mr. 
R. Hon, the credit manager. She 
wafebful attendant at the last 
study class and the excel- 
paper she submitted carried 
pus choice of the examining 


ILTON KRAMER 


L. G. DEARING 


HUGO A. GRIMM 


» MANSFIELD COLLINS 


JOHN BUSBY, JR. 


MISS MURIEL M. LUCAS 


MISS MARJORIE FAIRBANKS 


Miss Marjorie Fairbanks has been credit manager for 
the Malcolm Brock Company, Bakersfield, Cal., for three 
years, but had no experience in that line before taking this 
position. She finds her work intensely interesting, and 
even considering the progress made in recent years, she 
feels she is only ‘‘scratching the surface’’ of what will be 
accomplished in the next few years in the way of a nation- 
wide community credit and collection policy. 

Miss Fairbanks shares with Miss Lucas the special honor 
of upholding her sex in competition with an overwhelming 
majority of men. 


L. G. Dearing for the past year has been credit man- 
ager of Jack Pollock Radio Shop, Oklahoma City, previ- 
ously manager of the radio department of J. W. Jenkins 
&% Sons Music Company, of the same city. 

He has lived in Oklahoma City three and one-half 
years, but was born in Missouri, and reared in New 
Mexico. His hobby is work and fishing. 


Mr. Dearing had a perfect attendance at the credit 
classes last winter. He is very active in local association 
activities and in support of the National. 


Mr. Hugo A. Grimm of Hellrung & Grimm, St. Louis, 
says, ‘““A novice such as I was can surely derive great 
benefit and knowledge from the N. R. C. A. credit course 
—and older credit men could well afford to brush up on 
the newer aspects of a young profession growing rapidly 
in science and importance. 

Mr. Grimm has elected retail credit as a professional 
career with an attitude just a little different from the 
fellow who finds himself in the job. His sights are set 
at the top of the profession and is losing no time in 
building his foundation. 


Upon graduating from Stanford University, John 
Busby, Jr., entered the ¢émploy of Hale Bros., Inc., in 
San Francisco. Since then he has been working in the 
credit department under the tutelage of Mr. Frank Batty, 
first vice-president of the N. R. C. A. Mr. Busby says 
he learned what little he knows about retail credit from 
Mr. Batty. At present he is interviewing applicants for 
new accounts and judging on credit risks—much to the 
embarrassment of the collection department, he says. 


Mr. D. M. Ruffner has been with ‘The Crescent’ as 
assistant credit manager for a period of six years, formerly 
being in the sales and credit department of the Standard 
Oil Company of California. At the present time, he is 
also a trustee of the Associated Retail Credit Men of 
Spokane. There must be something in the famed Cali- 
fornia climate that is conducive to study as 25 per cent 
of the entire award is from this state. 

THE CREDIT WORLD regrets that Mr. Ruffner’s picture 
was not received. 
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W. R. Bryan, credit manager, Wm. Taylor 
Son & Company—aAuthorization and Book- 
keeping. 

Frank E. Sherod, collection manager, Credit 
Bureau—Collections. 


Giles C. Driver, credit manager, May Com- 
pany—Installment Business. 


Charles E. Stephens, credit manager, Bing 
Company—Installment Business. 


J. Sumner Canary, attorney—Legal Reme- 
dies. 


Clyde C. Kortz, credit manager, Higbee Com- 
pany—Correspondence. 


H. P. Chadwick, credit manager, B. R. Baker 
Company—Credit Problems. 


Jay Iglauer, vice-president and treasurer, 
Halle Bros. Company, and president, Retail 
Merchants Board—Credit Personnel. 


C. Glenn Evans, assistant credit manager of 
the Halle Bros. Company, was secured as in- 
structor. Mr. Evans, with a background of 
public school teaching experience together with 
approximately twenty years of credit experience 
in the wholesale and retail fields, was amply 
prepared to lead the class. As instructor he 
takes full charge of the class, makes lesson as- 
signments, conducts quizzes and reviews of both 
the text material and the previous lecture. In 
fact, he co-ordinates and gives continuity to the 
entire course which would otherwise be almost 
impossible with a different lecturer each session. 


The class enrollment reached 112, or 12 more 
than the maximum number advertised for the 
class. Some facts concerning this large group 
of studious credit managers, assistant credit 
managers, clerks, etc., may be of interest. Of 
the 112, 54 are married, 57 single, and one a 
widow. The ages vary from 17 to 56, with 
the average age a little over 30 years. Of this 
number, 5 have had grammar school training, 
54 high school, 29 business school, and 24 a 
university education. 


Of further interest are the positions now held 
by the members of the class. Please note the 


following: 

Position Number of Students 
Assistant credit managers 
Bookkeepers .................. 9 
35 
Collection managers ..... 7 
Collectors 4 
Credit managers is 27 
Managers 5 
Office managers ] 
Secretaries .. l 
Treasurers 1 
Unemployed 1 


With the Cleveland association having such a 
large membership, it is only natural that a large 
number of different types of retail establish- 
ments would be represented in the class. 


Number of Students 
Auto truck and tires.................. 
Finance 2 
Furniture . 9 
1 
Jewelry ... 1 
Laundry | 
Loan 1 
Men’s furnishings ........ 3 
Milk dealers .................. 8 
1 
3 
2 
l 
2 
3 


Kind of Business 


Office supply .. 
Ol... 
Professions . 
Public utilities . 
Refrigeration 
Women’s wear 


One other very interesting thing about this 
class is that the members of it have a total of 
580 years of credit experience. With the aver- 
age life expectancy of a child being approxi- 
mately 51 years, the class credit experience repre- 
sents the lives of eleven individuals, or the busi- 
ness life of approximately twenty people. The 
instruction staff, with a total of over 275 years 
of credit experience, makes the grand total the 
remarkable sum of 855 years, or approximately 
the business life expectancy of twenty-nine men 
and women. 


Some one has said that education is not an 
episode limited to the years of formal school 
training, but rather it is a life-long process which 
yields its fruits only on condition that you 
never break it off. This is the newer and better 
idea in education. The camel, with his ability 
to travel long distances without food or water 
does to a large measure characterize the old con- 
ception of education. Once it was thought that 
a few years of formal education was sufficient 
to carry one through life. Today education is a 
life-long process. 

Stanley Baldwin, ex-prime minister of Great 
Britain, in addressing a group of college stu- 
dents on “‘Self-Education’’ is reported to have 
said: ‘‘Many people tried to educate me, but 
the reaction was not always successful. A great 
part of my education took place after I had 
gone into business, on railway journeys, and 
at odd moments, and for some years when I 
was working all day, I would read nearly every 
night. This was the education that did me 
most good.”’ 


And so it might with equal truth be said of 
the class in ‘““Theories and Practices of Credit’’ 
of the Cleveland Retail Credit Men’s Company, 
that these men and women with their high 
school, business school and university education, 
are finding that this is the type of education 
that is doing them the most good. 
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Frederick A. Tilton, 
third assistant Postmaster 
General, through the in- 
vitation R. Preston Shea- 
ley, N R. C. A. Wash- 
ington representative, 
prepared the following 
article especially for The 
Credit World. In this 
article Mr. Tilton ex- 
presses the opinion that 
a half-cent increase on 
first class mail would be 
the proper way to relieve 
the great annual postal 
debt reaching a point in 
1930 as high as $98,000,- 
000. 


Postal Finance and 


roblems 


HE postal service, like any other business 
"T cxsanization. has its problems and difficul- 

ties. These are both financial and adminis- 
trative in nature, as are those arising in private 
enterprises. But in one respect, however, this 
similarity does not exist and that is with regard 
to the matter of credit which so greatly concerns 
the members of the National Retail Credit 
Association. 


Modern business is founded on credit. It is 
utilized in the major portion of all commercial 
transactions and there is no question but that it 
is a valuable factor in promoting industry and 
trade when sanely and properly applied. Yet, 
in the field of Governmental activities, credit is 
conspicuous for its absence. The Post Office 
Department is an outstanding example of this 
factor. All its services and facilities are avail- 
able for cash only. Postage, box rents, money 
orders, air mail, special handling, special de- 
livery, and all other items and facilities forming 
the Department's ‘‘stick in trade’ are sold 
'f. o. b.”” and must be paid for at the time of 


purchase. Credit is never allowed because the 
law governing the maintenance of the postal 
service requires that it shall function on a cash 
basis. This has been the policy since the estab- 
lishment of the Post Office Department. 


But, although private business and the Post 
Office Department may differ in the matter of 
extending credit, there is one particular in which 
the postal service, like all other enterprises, is 
perennially concerned. This is with respect to 
its finances. Fortunately, or perhaps unfortu- 
nately, the Post Office Department may draw 
upon the general treasury of the Government to 
make up any deficiencies in the postal revenues in 
order to cover the expenditures incident to the 
maintenance of the service. Yet the very fact 
that such deficiencies must be paid from funds 
raised by general taxation, as well as a proper 
consideration of the principle that any enterprise 
conducted primarily as a public utility, as is 
the postal service, should be maintained on a 
self-sustaining basis, makes it desirable and nec- 
essary that the receipts and expenses of the postal 
establishment balance each other as nearly as 
possible. 

Due to the various causes, beyond its control 
and in large part attributable to expenditures 
for non-postal activities, the Post Office Depart- 
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ment is confronted each year with an ever- 
increasing deficit. For the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1929, the deficit was $85,000,000. For the 
last fiscal year, including certain policy and non- 
postal expenditures, it was $98,000,000. This 
is truly an enormous amount and sound busi- 
ness discretion demands that serious thought be 
given to the return to original principles and 
balancing the postal budget. It is considered 
by the present administration that the Post 
Office Department should be self-sustaining in 
so far as its services pertain to the strictly postal 
functions. Originally the postal service was 
conducted on this basis, but beginning in 1852 
a departure from such policy was made the 
postal expenditures have exceeded the revenue 
in all but eight years since then. ‘There is no 
equity or justice in transferring any part of the 
cost of the strictly postal functions to the 
national treasury. The whole of such cost 
should be borne by those for whom the service 
is rendered. It may already have occurred to 
some that they are now paying by way of 
income taxes a much greater proportion of the 
postal deficit than they would if postage rates 
were adequate to cover it. 


When any private business concern finds its 
expenditures exceeding its revenues, prompt cor- 
rective action is usually taken; dividends are 
stopped, salaries cut, forces reduced and services 
curtailed. Similar action can not be taken, 
however, by the postal service, since its opera- 
tions are governed by Acts of Congress. Fur- 
thermore, the public would not approve nor the 
Department favor any curtailment of the prompt 
and efficient service which the patrons of the 
service have every right to expect and demand 
of the postal establishment. 


In analyzing the causes of the postal deficit, 
it is found that in round numbers $40,000,000 
of the $98,000,000 is attributable to the policy, 
public welfare, and non-postal activities already 
mentioned. ‘These are franked mail, mail carried 
free for other departments and branches of the 
Government, free-in-county newspapers, free 
mail for the blind, the difference between the 
amount paid to American vessels for carrying 
ocean mails and the amount that would be paid 
to foreign vessels for the same service, and the 
excess of the cost of the air mail over the postage 
derived therefrom. In the Act of June 9, 1930, 
passed at the instance of the Department, Con- 
gress finally recognized that the extraordinary 
expenditures on account of these activities 
designed primarily to promote the general wel- 
fare of the people, or to encourage projects in 
aid of national defense as in the case of aviation 
and the merchant marine, should not be charged 
to the maintenance of the purely postal func- 
tions of the Department. Under this Act the 
Post Office Department is credited for the ex- 
penditures on account of these services, thus 
reducing the real deficit assignable to actual pos- 
tal functions to $58,000,000. The reduction 
or elimination of this amount is a question to 
which the Department is devoting serious 
thought. 

In surveying the business looking to the bal- 
ancing of the postal revenues and expenditures, 
consideration has been given to the propriety 
and necessity of the various expenses incident 
to the maintenance of the postal service and the 


fairness and equity of the postage rates. As 
already indicated, the Department is not a free 
agency in the matter of controlling its expendi- 
tures for personal services, transportation and 
other items of operation, since these are fixed 
by Acts of Congress. Nevertheless, the Depart- 
ment is doing everything it can along these lines 
to effect the utmost economy in its forces and 
facilities without lowering the efficiency of the 
service expected by the public. 


Consequently, the way toward the correction 
of the Department's unsatisfactory financial 
situation is along the road of adjustment of the 
rates for its services. Here the question arises as 
to what rates should be adjusted. Users of the 
various classes of mail naturally look with dis- 
favor upon any movement to increase the rates 
which would affect them. The users of first- 
class mail point out that that class is already 
showing a profit the users of the second class 
argue that any increase in their direction would 
defeat its own ends because of the effect in 
reduced volume; third-class users claim that it 
is the ‘‘filler mail’’ which rides along and should 
not be assessed with any part of the overhead; 
the friends of the fourth-class or parcel post 
claim that the rates have already reached their 
economic limit and that any increase would 
tend to decrease volume and discourage business. 
Other arguments are advanced on behalf of each 
class, according to the interest of the one pre- 
senting them. 

The suggestion is frequently made that rates 
on second, third and fourth-class matter be 
increased to such an extent as to make the charges 
cover the cost of handling and transporting 
these classes of mail. This suggestion probably 
results from the figures of the yearly cost ascer- 
tainment which show that the receipts from 
mail of these classes are in some instances less 
than the expenditures assigned to them for 
handling and transportation, and is due to a 
theory that rates should be based on the direct 
apportionment of costs according to volume, 
weight and length of haul, without regard to 
value, preferential treatment, or other difference 
in service. This, however, is an erroneous 
theory. Unit costs can not be taken as a basis 
for rate making. There are many considerations 
entering into the distribution and treatment of 
mail which can not be expressed in figures. ‘The 
Post Office Department has the keenest com- 
petition with respect to all its services except 
the carrying of letter mail, as to which the law 
gives it a monopoly. Other transportation 
agencies carry all classes of mail except letters in 
competition with the Post Office Department 
and, therefore, a horizontal increase in postage 
rates on such competitive matter would drive 
much of it out of the mails, the net result 
being to increase rather than decrease the deficit. 


First-class mail is given preferred treatment. 
It is first-class mail that determines the frequency 
of collection, distribution and dispatch. The 
primary purpose of the postal service is to handle 
and carry letter mail, matter of the first class. 
Such matter is assured absolute security and 
privacy. No one can know what is in a letter. 
Its contents are sacredly held in trust for the 
addressee by each employee through whose 
hands it passes. This class of mail receives the 
most expeditious dispatch and it should pay 4 
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rate of postage in keeping with the primary 
purpose of the postal service and the treatment 
given it. Mail of other classes is given deferred 
treatment, and it appears proper in considering 
rates to be applied to such other classes that they 
should be based on the additional cost of such 
matter and what the traffic will bear from the 
viewpoint of value and competition with other 
services. In other words, the controlling factor 
in fixing the charges is not the relative cost of the 
different classes of mail matter and service, but 
the relative amount which the traffic will bear 
in view of competition, without injury to the 
organization and facilities which contribute to 
the integrity of the organization as a whole. 


After carefully studying the matter in all its 
various aspects, it appears that the equitable and 
practicable source for increasing the postal reve- 
nues sufficiently to overcome the purely postal 
deficit lies with first-class mail. The present 
rate on mail of this class is relatively low con- 
sidering the value of the service to postal patrons, 
particularly in connection with the purchasing 
power of the dollar in relation to its value when 
the two-cent rate was established in 1885, and 
which, except for a short period during the 
World War, has been maintained since that time. 
In the case of other classes of mail, there has 
been an average increase of 82 per cent in the 
rate on second-class matter, 21 per cent on third- 
class matter and 10 per cent in the parcel-post 
rates. Increases have likewise been made in the 
charges for the special services rendered by the 
Department. 

The Department feels, therefore, that there is 
every reason and justification for increasing the 
rate on first-class mail to 2% cents for each 
ounce or fraction thereof, continuing, however, 
the existing rates on drop-letters and on postal 
cards and private mailing or post cards. Accord- 
ingly legislation to this effect will be recom- 
mended. This, if favorably considered by Con- 
gress, will, with minor adjustments in other 
rate schedules under consideration, offer the best 
solution to the problem of balancing the postal 
budget so far as it relates to the purely postal 
functions. 


Among the recommendations for legislation 
heretofore made by the Department in connec- 
tion with its efforts to augment the revenues and 
at the same time correct a practice which places 
an undue burden on the postal service is that 
providing for an additional postage charge on 
insufficiently or improperly addressed mail 
which, after being given directory service, is 
delivered to the addressee or returned to the 
sender. A bill embodying such provision passed 
the Senate. A similar provision was embodied 
in House Bill 11096, but was confronted in the 
House with the objection that a charge for 
directory service should not be imposed on the 
innocent addressee of such mail. The alterna- 
tive proposal has been made that the mailer at 
his request, to be optional with him, be fur- 
nished the correct address of the addressee when 
directory service is given, for which a charge 
would be collected upon delivery of the notice 
conveying such information. 

This proposal for an additional postage 
charge in connection with mail accorded direc- 


tory service has been the subject of considerable 
comment and discussion and many persons have 
expressed the view that such charge should not 
be put on the addressee since he is not responsible 
for the deficient address on mail sent to him. 
This contention is not without some merit. On 
the other hand, an arrangement making it op- 
tional with the mailer to ask for a notice giving 
the addressee’s correct address would not serve to 
reduce to any appreciable extent the volume of 
mail accorded directory service. It is the view 


"of the Department, therefore, that if the direc- 


tory charge be placed on the sender it should, 
in order to serve a beneficial purpose, apply 
irrespective of whether he requests it. 


It appears that some misunderstanding exists 
as to the extent to which it was contemplated to 
give directory service to mail. In recommend- 
ing a charge for directory service there was no 
thought of extending such service to kinds of 
mail not accorded that service under existing 
regulations. Directory service is given in the 
main only to first-class matter and other matter 
of obvious value which is found to be undeliver- 
able unless it be given directory service. It is 
unnecessary to give directory service to well- 
known concerns, since matter to such concerns 
can be delivered without directory service. Cir- 
culars and advertising matter of the third and 
fourth classes are not given directory service. 
This is the scope of the directory service given 
and it should correct the erroneous impression 
gained by some that it was intended to give 
directory service to all mail not otherwise de- 
liverable and thus make a directory charge for 
kinds of mail not heretofore given directory 
service. 


_ In order that mail may be handled, trans- 
ported and delivered with promptitude and cer- 
tainty, it is essential that it bear a complete, 
legible and correct address. Because of care- 
lessness and negligence in this regard, millions of 
letters and other articles of obvious value fail 
each year to reach the addressees. This imposes 
a heavy burden and expense on the postal 
service, delaying the handling of the mails gen- 
erally, and at the same time effects a tremendous 
economic loss to the mailers. The adoption of 
an arrangement under which an extra charge 
can be collected for giving directory service to 
such improperly or insufficiently-addressed mail 
will, it is believed, result in greater care in 
addressing mail and reduce to a considerable 
extent the volume of such insufficiently -addressed 
mail to the advantage of all concerned. 

In furtherance of its efforts to rid the mails 
of insufficiently or incorrectly addressed matter, 
the Post Office Department co-operates with 
mailers to the fullest extent permissible under 
the law and consistent with its functions and 
purposes. The relationship between the postal 
service and its patrons is necessarily of the most 
intimate character and it is a fundamental prin- 
ciple that such confidential relationship shall be 
held inviolate. There is, consequently, a limit 
in the extent to which the Department can go in 
furnishing information concerning mail and the 
addressees thereof. 


However, as a measure of mutual helpfulness 
and in order to reduce the burden and expense 
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entailed in handling improperly addressed mat- 
ter, a number of methods have been made avail- 
able by means of which mailers may maintain 
correct mailing lists and thus secure the maxi- 
mum deliveries for their mail. The first essential 
in this direction is, of course, the placing of a 
proper return card on all matter, including, in 
the case of other than that of the first class, a 
pledge to pay return postage if undeliverable, 
in which event the matter is returned to the 
sender in case delivery to the addressee can not 
be effected. Another method enables mailers to 
have their mailing lists corrected by postmasters 
upon payment of the cost of such service. Many 
of our people have a roving instinct and as a 
result of their numerous peregrinations the 
postal service is swamped with notices of change 
of address. In order that advertisers and others 
who regularly mail catalogs, price lists and other 
advertising matter to their customers, or pros- 
pective customers, may keep their mailing lists 
current, an arrangement has been made whereby, 
at the request of the mailer to be printed in the 
lower left portion of the address side of mail of 
the third and fourth classes, a notice is furnished 
by the postmaster at the office of original address 
giving the addressees’ forwarding address. This 
notice is given on Form 3547, now generally 
known by mail users, for which a charge of 
two cents is collected upon delivery of the notice 
to the person requesting it. It is the feeling of 
the Department that it should not permit facili- 
ties or arrangements designed to aid in the cor- 
rection of mailing lists to be utilized solely for 
the purpose of locating individuals. In line 
with this policy, it is not contemplated that 
Form 3547 shall be furnished under the condi- 
tions last mentioned. 


According to present provisions of the law 
there is a prescribed fee of 3c for a registry or 
insurance return receipt when such receipt is re- 
quested by the sender. It is contemplated that 
the request ordinarily be made at the time of 
mailing of the article involved. No provision 
exists, however, for an additional fee in case 
such receipt is requested by the sender after the 
mailing of the article. The work involved in 
obtaining senders’ return receipts after the articles 
are mailed is considerably in excess of that for 
the receipts asked for at the time of mailing. For 
this reason the Department has requested legis- 
lation providing for a fee in excess of that re- 
quired for requests made in the ordinary course. 
This legislation is embodied in H. R. 8649, 
71st Congress, Second Session, now pending in 
the House of Representatives. The Depart- 
ment’s proposal has been amended by a clause 
introduced at the instance of credit organiza- 
tions providing that upon payment of an addi- 
tional sum of 20c at the time of mailing a 
registry or insurance return receipt shall be ob- 
tained showing also the address where the article 
involved was delivered. 


The postal service is an indispensable agency 
in carrying on commerce and trade. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, the officers who are responsible 
for its conduct earnestly desire to make its facili- 
ties available to the greatest possible extent and 
to co-operate with patrons in solving their mail 
problems so that they may enjoy to the fullest 
measure the many advantages which the service 
affords. 


GRAPHIC REVIEW 
OF THE 

NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT SURVEY 
PART II 


A. EXTENT OF CREDIT BUSINESS 
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B. RATIO OF CREDIT LOSSES TO CREDIT SALES 
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C. MONTHLY COLLECTION PERCENTAGES 
(ALL stores) 


AVESAGE 


D. STORES USING CREDIT BUREAUS 
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The chart shown above presents some 
facts applicable to the article on the op- 
posite page. Hardware stores have been 
found to collect 45 per cent on the aver- 
age, with only 28 per cent collected when 
due in the smaller stores and 53 per cent 

in the larger. 
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“Butter Fat” 
wins by a 
nose with 
51.07 per cent 


Collections 


Collecting responds to the 
same tactics that are used in 
selling. 


AKING a leaf from the Sales Manual, S. H. 

Wentz of the Turner Hardware and Imple- 

ment Company (wholesale and retail) of 
Stockton, California, raised the average collec- 
tion percentage of their eight stores by 10 points 
and one store as a result of the special stimula- 
tion raised the score 15 points for a total collec- 
tion percentage of 51.07. This is well over the 
average for hardware stores. 

The method was another application of 
novelty and organized pep—a contest in the 
guise of a horse race provided the incentive. 

Anybody with an ounce of sporting blood 
in his veins thrills to a horse race. It is in- 
stinctive. From the dawn of civilization man 
has been racing horses and it is easy even in 
make-believe to arouse immediate interest by 
two magic words, ‘““They’re off.” 

In Mr. Wentz's contest eight horses went to 
the barrier. ‘‘Deepwater’’ carried the Stockton 
colors, ‘“‘Butterfat’’ (out of ‘‘Cream’’ and sired 


by “‘Sour’’) represented the Modesto stables. 
“Sand Storm’’ was Hughson’s entry, “‘Lima 
Bean”’ was entered for Tracy; ‘““Sweet Cream” 
(a half brother to ‘‘Butterfat’’) for Manteca; 
‘Tokay Babe’ for Ladi; “Blind Pig’’ for 
Escalon, and “‘Hill Billy’ for Oakdale. 

““Butterfat’’ started as favorite with equally 
heavy betting on ‘‘Deep Water’’ and ‘Sand 
Storm,”’ the latter carrying extra weight. 

But we will now take you to the track where 
Graham Mackanee will announce the race. 

“Hello, folks.” 

‘This is Graham Mackanee announcing.”’ 

‘The great race is about to begin.” 

“The weather is fair and the track is fast, 
being the month of September, one of the best 
of collection months.”’ 

‘The horses are leaving the paddock now.” 

‘ “Butterfat’ goes to the barrier as favorite, 
with a collection percentage of 27.35.” 

“Then comes ‘Deepwater’ with 23.23; ‘Sand 
Storm’ with 19.81; ‘Blind Pig’ with 19.72; 
‘Lima Bean,’ 18.22; ‘Sweet Cream,’ 18.02; 
“Tokay Babe,’ 16.96, and ‘Hill Billy’ with 
13.80.” 


‘Man, what a race that will be.” 


At the halfway mark “Deep Water” leads with 42, then “Butter Fat” with 39, then “Sand Storm” with 36 
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“They're at the post.”’ 
“All eyes are strained to see the start and this 
great throng of people is silent for the moment.” 

“THEY'RE OFF!” 

“Butter Fat’ springs into the lead and takes 
the rail, with ‘Deep Water’ right at his heels. 
‘Sweet Cream’ got away to a good start, but it 
looks as if ‘Sand Storm’ will steal the turn.”’ 


see 


Deep Water’ is moving up!” 
“SHE TAKES THE LEAD!” 


‘“‘Now they're at the halfway mark. ‘Deep 
Water’ is leading 42.01 (what a pace); “Butter 
Fat,’ 39.00; ‘Sand Storm,’ 36.31, and look! 
Look at ‘Sweet Cream,’ 29.54; ‘Blind Pig’ is 
next with 29.35, then ‘Tokay Babe’ with 
25.92; ‘Lima Bean’ (a great little horse) is 
lying back with 23.04 and ‘Hill Billy’ trailing 
the field with 19.85.” 


“Jockey Stitler is riding a great race on ‘Sweet 
Cream,’ but ‘Sand Storm’ keeps just ahead with 
a strong sure stride. This is anybody's race.” 


“There she comes now. ‘Lima Bean’ is mov- 
ing up. Look at that horse run! It has passed 
‘Tokay Babe’ and ‘Blind Pig’ and is gaining 
in every stride on the fleet-footed filly from 
Manteca.” 


“Look out ‘Sand Storm,’ ‘Butter Fat!’ 
“It’s too late. ‘Lima Bean’ can't catch them.” 
“Come on, ‘Deep Water’!”’ 

‘“‘Man, this is a race!” 

“‘Now they're on the stretch.” 

“Deep Water’.”’ 

** ‘Butter Fat’s’ jockey is using the whip.”’ 
“Lookout, ‘Deep Water’!”’ 

“Here they come neck and neck!” 

“ ‘Butter Fat’!”’ 

‘Deep Water’!”’ 

“Butter Fat’! ‘Butter Fat’!”’ 


“BUTTER FAT’ WINS! — by a nose with 
51.07.” 


“Deep Water’ places close with 48.25.” 
“*Sand Storm’ shows with 47.41.” 


“And ‘Lima Bean’ coming with a rush from 
seventh place noses out ‘Sweet Cream’ for fourth 
with 38.18." 

“Sweet Cream’ is next with 37.89.” 


“ “Tokay Babe’ next with 37.55. Then 
‘Blind Pig’ with 35.94 and last ‘Hill Billy’ with 
an even 


“What a race!’ 


“Here is the way they showed at the start, 
halfway and finish:” 


Start Half Way Finish 


Batterfat 27.35 39.00 51.07 
Deep Water 23.23 42.01 48.25 
Sand Storm .. 36.31 47.41 
Blind Pig ........ deencsasaks 19.72 29.35 35.94 
Lima Bean 18.22 23.04 38.18 
Sweet Cream : 18.02 29.54 37.89 
Tokay Babe 16.96 25.92 37.55 
Hill Billy ........ .. 13.80 19.85 30.00 


CATERING 


TO HUMAN 


FEELING 


By HART VANCE 
of the Hart Vance Co., St. Louis 


(A direct-mail authority) 


T Is difficult for the small specialty shop, and 
] almost impossible for the mammoth depart- 
ment store, to keep anything like an indi- 
vidual human touch with its customers. When 
a store has 100,000 people buying from it every 
month, the natural tendency is to look upon 
those people as a crowd of shoppers, a mailing 
list, a newspaper circulation, a neighborhood, 
or anything collective—-rather than the distinct- 
ly separate individuals which they are. 


On the customers’ side, however, each one of 
them naturally feels himself to be an individual 
person. The other 99,999 may be a crowd, but 
he is himself and wishes to be treated by the 
store as such. 


Now the store that can successfully and sin- 
cerely cater to this very natural human feeling 
is the one which is bound to capture the great- 
est amount of true good will, and consequently 
the greatest amount of business. 
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It is not my intention to recommend an elab- 
orate complex system of what is commonly 
known as ‘customer control.”’ Such a system 
is extremely difficult to intiate successfully, and 
well-nigh impossible for any but a group of 
true geniuses to carry on successfully. It is 
unquestionably a wonderful thing to be able to 
write to a large portion of your 100,000 cus- 
tomers each month and say, ‘Mrs. Smith, six 
weeks ago you purchased a half a dozen pairs 
of silk stockings from us, size 814, and we 
trust that they have been entirely satisfactory 
to you and that we may have the pleasure of 
selling you some more during the next week 
when we have a special on two of our leading 
hosiery lines.” But back of the sending of such 
letters to thousands of customers, must be a 
system so unwieldy and so complicated and so 
expensive as to defeat its own purpose by the 
impossibility of using it with sufficient fre- 
quency to pay its way. Yet it is vital to suc- 
cessful procedure by department stores to make 
some truly personal appeal to customers, and 
most particularly to charge account customers 
who have not used their accounts recently. Yet 
how is it possible to make these people feel that 
they have been singled out from the crowd, 
that they are being recognized and appealed to as 
the particular individual each one is rather than 
as one of a mass or list? 


Perhaps no other individual in a store organi- 
zation is in as good a position, psychologically 
and emotionally, to understand the truth and 
necessity of recogrizing customers as separate 
human entities, as is the credit manager and his 
assistants. He, perforce, comes into contact with 
these people as widely differing individuals. He 
realizes without any mental straining how in- 
tensely personal to each one is his relation to the 
department store, and with what violent con- 
trast to this is the attitude of the personnel of 
the advertising and other departments who are 
almost forced to look upon customers as a‘ mass 
instead of as individuals. 


Perhaps it is for this reason that most of the 
nationally famous successful direct-mail cam- 
paigns by retail stores have emanated from, or 
been sponsored by, the credit department. 


A glance at these campaigns gives us a clue 
to the reason for their success: 


First of all, they are personal to each indi- 
vidual. In most of them the individual's name, 
printed or drawn, has been made an integral 
part of the illustration or design. The text 
of them is as personal as the physical arrange- 
ment in its tone. It reflects the feeling and the 
mental attitude of the good credit manager who 
realizes thoroughly that he is writing to one 
individual at a time even though he may be 


actually mailing several thousand printed mes- 
sages which have been personalized mechani- 
cally. Each individual who gets one of these 
campaigns has no occasion whatever to even 
think of their having been sent to a number of 
other people. Each one bearing her own name 
prominently, and talking to her as if reviving 
her own particular charge account was the one 
and only concern of the store, is to each such 
customer an almost irresistible invitation to come 
in and make purchases or talk over any griev- 
ances she may have. 


So tremendously effective have been some 
such soundly thought through personalized 
campaigns that responses in the way of pur- 
chases or explanations have been received from 
more than half of the deliverable names on the 
list of inactive accounts. 


When used to solicit new charge accounts and 
the names are wisely chosen to begin with, com- 
mensurately high results have blessed the stores 
whose credit managers have obtained and carried 
through such campaigns. 

It has been interesting to learn that the adver- 
tising Division of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation has recently instituted a nation-wide survey 
and study of successful mail campaigns for these 
two purposes, with a view to building, from the 
information they obtain, new campaigns which 
will be as nearly perfect and as highly profitable 
as possible. These super-campaigns will be made 
available to its members. 

Truly, indeed, does ‘‘the bread cast upon the 
waters” in the form of your support and interest 


in N. R. C. A., return in the form of betterment 
and advancement in sound credit merchandising. 


redit Manager 


Thirty-two, married well 
recommended, who 
placed $20,000 new 
accounts on the books in 
12 months and reduced 
receivables $50,000 and 
held a collection percent- 
age to 97 per cent in a 
store doing $100,000 
business, is open for a 
similar position. Box 150, 
The Credit World, 1218 
Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Turn: 


By WALTER B. BRINKMAN 


Director, National Retail Credit Association 


OME time ago a very popular book was the 
hit of the year. You may recall it. Its 
title was ‘“Turn-Over.”’ It represented the 

Family Album which a talkative girl of tender 
years was showing to a visitor, making spicy 
comments on various relatives as their cabinet 
photos appeared, after her request to ‘“Turn- 
Over.” 

But, ““Turn-Over’’ today is a much more 
serious problem, and to consider turn-over in 
merchandise and in receivables, it is necessary to 
consider economic conditions as well as certain 
sidelights which, directly or indirectly, affect 
turn-over in our respective lines. 

In 1922-23 this country of ours was faced 
with the problem of liquidation of huge mer- 
chandise stocks bought at top prices. 


Merchants everywhere were obliged to get out 
from under. They took heavy losses. This 
resulted in an era of “‘hand-to-mouth buying” 
which was distressing to manufacturers. Re- 
sulting from this has come a period in which 
manufacturers have learned a lesson in which 
Henry Ford has led the way—the problem of 
“quantity production” at low prices, though 
paying high wages. 

High wages produce greater purchasing 
power and the “‘hand-to-mouth buying’ de- 


“In Merchandise and Receivables” 


veloped the principle of rapid turn-over which 
the best retail men had been urging for years. 


Someone has said that many merchants then 
bought as though they were doing business on 
an island which ships visited but twice a year. 


They loaded up, and they were caught with 
the goods! 


In order that we may properly consider the 
past, present and future economical changes, we 
must simplify certain facts, so that we may 
easily grasp them in their relation to our busi- 
ness, and to do this we must focus clearly and 
properly. We can think clearly, only as we 
have words and figures to vision our thoughts. 


The head of the research department of the 
General Motors says that their constant effort is 
to keep customers dissatisfied! That is how 
they get turn-over—they introduce new models. 


Have you ever considered that we may be so 
well satisfied with what we are doing that we 
may shut our eyes to the new light of progress? 
For instance, we all remember how conceited 
were the Romans of old—the Latin Classics 
through which we struggled told us that! But, 
do you realize that there were Romans who, 
even in Caesar's time, wrote long and serious 
articles on the possibility that some day people 
might do long division easily. Think for 4 
moment! How would you like to use the 
Roman system of numbers in your business? 
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For instance, suppose we attempt to divide 
1976 by 38, using the Roman numerals? Try 
it, and see for yourself why the Romans pon- 
dered and pondered over the deviousness of long 
division. The calculus of our day is easy, as 
compared with that problem. 


HERE'S A PROBLEM IN LONG DIVISION 
XXXVIII) MCMLXXVIII ( 


THERE’S A BOX OF CANDY FOR THE 
FIRST ONE TURNING IN THE PROBLEM 
CORRECTLY WORKED IN THE ROMAN 
WAY. 


Most of the Romans were perfectly satisfied 
with their system, even as we today are satisfied 
with te calendar in use today. Because it has 
beer .sed for centuries, we hesitate to adopt a 
new and better calendar. 


But, just consider what an advance—an im- 
provement—the Arabic system of numbers is as 
compared to the Roman system. 


ISN'T IT SIMPLER TO FIGURE ARABIC 
NUMBERS? 


38) 1976 ( 


By the way, scientists tell us that the ancient 
Mayan civilization in South America had an 
even better system of numbers than the Arabic. 
Perhaps, in time to come, we also shall have 
something better. 


In order to present to you some of the facts 
bearing directly on turn-over, we present on the 
next page a series of charts and graphs, for 
which we are indebted to the American Institute 
of Banking, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the University of Minnesota, and other 
reliable sources. 


_ At the present time there are many things 
indicating high prosperity for this country. 
There are only two clouds on the horizon. 


The first is the false idea of cycles of pros- 
perity and depression. This cycle idea is being 
largely discounted by sane psychology and sensi- 
ble business methods. Witness that no longer 
does the presidential campaign send business to 
the dogs. 


The second cloud is the small view of some 
executives who think the country has gone 
broke because some of their friends have. Pos- 
sibly some of these executives have also played 
the stock market, and their vision is now so 
warped that they cannot see the way for the 
constructive work ahead. 


Our own attitude toward the present and the 
future may have far reaching effect. Do you 
recall the story of the French artist who was 
dining alone one evening in his favorite cafe 
in Paris? 


He had dined, and was feeling happy and 
content with the world. Everything seemed 


rosy. Suddenly, as he sat sipping his wine, he 
noticed a newspaper. In large letters was pro- 
claimed, ““Hard Times Are Coming.” 


He looked at the headlines, and as he did so 
he thought, “Well, if hard times are coming, I 
must economize. I'll not take my second bottle 
of wine tonight,’’ and he called for his check. 


The proprietor inquired, “Didn't you like 
your wine tonight? You didn't have your sec- 
ond bottle.” 

“Oh, yes, I liked the wine O. K., but hard 
times are coming, and I must economize,’ and 
so feeling a bit blue and depressed, he went out. 


Straightway the proprietor of the cafe told 
his wife, ‘“Well, I guess you can’t have that new 
silk dress you wanted. Hard times are coming, 
and we must economize.” 


And so his wife went to the dressmaker, and 
said, “I’m sorry, but I'll have to cancel the order 
for my new dress—you haven't started it yet— 
but hard times are coming, and we must econo- 
mize.” 

This alarmed the dressmaker, and straight- 
way she called up the building contractor. 
“Hard times are coming,’ she said, ‘‘so I'll 
have to cancel my contract for the remodelling 
we planned, for we must economize.” 


Then the builder told his wife, ‘Hard times 
are coming. We must economize. You'll have 
to cancel the order for that portrait you wanted 
the artist to paint for you.” 


His wife dutifully told the artist, ‘“Hard times 
are coming. I am sorry we must cancel the 
order for my portrait, but we must economize.” 


That night the artist was feeling blue as could 
be. He went back to the cafe, ordered his din- 
ner, and looking around, he saw the same paper 
with the headlines, ‘‘Hard Times Are Coming.” 
He picked it up. He looked at it and saw 
that it was four years old—he had started hard 
times for himself. 

Why should we start hard times for our- 
selves? 


We will all agree that to secure a profit, we 
must get turn-over. In order to show what 
turn-over can do, we shall present some figures 
prepared by Stephen I. Miller, of the National 
Credit Association, who prepared the textbook 
on Standard Economics for the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. These figures should drive 
home the importance of turn-over. They tell 
a story very graphically. 


Lincoln once said, ““The Lord certainly must 
have loved the common people—He made so 
many of them.’’ Similarly it might be said that 
He certainly must have loved the grocers, for 
He's always making lots of new ones, as later 
statistics to be presented will clearly show. 
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THESE STOCK TURN-OVER FIGURES FROM 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


TEXT ON STANDARD ECONOMICS BY MILLER 
A grocer with a retail inventory $2500.00 stock which 


cost $2000.00 turns stock 12 times. On an overhead of 
$5400.00 his mark up was 20%. 


Every dollar sold cost 80c. 


12 turn-overs @ $2500.00... $30,000.00 
His goods cost 80% or.............. ; 24,000.00 
His mark up was.. es . $ 6,000.00 
His overhead was............... 5,400.00 

Net profit... $ 600.00 


(30% invested capital) 


A more efficient grocer could get more turn-overs on the 
same overhead. 


13 turn-overs @ $2500.00. 


Gross sales.............. $32,500.00 
Mark up... $ 6,500.00 

Net profit $ 1,100.00 


(55% on capital) 


A less efficient grocer might get less turn-overs at same 
expense. 


11 turn-overs @ $2500.00. 


Gross sales...... $27,500.00 
80% cost of goods. 22,000.00 

Net profit.. 100.00 


(2% on capital) 


A better man does 16 turn-overs. 
16 turn-overs @ $2500.00. 


Gross sales ........ $40,000.00 
80% cost of goods. 32,000.00 
$ 8,000.00 
Net profit........... $ 2,600.00 
(130% on capital) 
Another man gets 10 turn-overs. 
10 turn-overs @ $2500.00. 
Gross sales $25,000.00 
80% cost of goods............ 
Overhead .. 5,400.00 
$ 400.00 


(Loss of 20% of capital) 


A go-getter will get 18 turn-overs. 
18 turn-overs @ $2500.00. 


Overhead ............. 5,400.00 

Net profit $ 3,600.00 


(180% on profit) 


The charts shown, coupled with the accounts 
receivable problem, which will be touched upon 
later, explain why there is such a high death 
rate in the grocery business. 


Here follow with graphs of Louisville survey 
and Department of Commerce survey: 


The Louisville survey shows that 30 groceries failed 
each month and 32 new groceries opened up each month, 
Out of 345 stores selected at random, 79 stores (23%) 
averaged less than $5,000.00 per year. The group average 
was $2,678.00 a year, or $9.00 a day gross. At least 
three salesmen called on these grocers every day. It was 
costing jobbers $6.50 a day to sell a $7.20 outlet. 


By the way, a 1928 Kansas City survey showed 1080 
restaurants doing business. 551 went out of business. 
Almost as many (540) opened up. 

A Department of Commerce survey of 1,097 
independent grocers who did over 107 million 
in 1928: 


254 cash stores sold.. 


(23% of stores; 11.6% of total sales) 
The other 843 stores’ sales were split as follows: 


Cash Credit 
$34,651,274 $60,683,921 


Note the possible turn-over! 


Percentage of bad debts to credit sales of 834 
grocers: 


Grocery stores having credit sales of less than $9000.00 
(39.3% charge sales) lost 4.9%. 


Grocery stores having credit sales of $10,000.00 to 
$24.000.00 (56.6% charge sales) lost 1.5%. 


Grocery stores having credit sales of $25,000.00 to 
$49,000.00 (54.5% charge sales) lost 1.3%. 


Grocery stores having credit sales of $50,000.00 to 
$99,000.00 (62.1% charge sales) lost 0.8%. 


Grocery stores having credit sales of $100,000.00 to 
$249,000.00 (59.0% charge sales) lost 0.6%. 


Grocery stores having credit sales of $250,000.00 and 
over (70.4% charge sales) lost 0.4%. 


Of 834 stores 588 or 70.5% used Credit Bureau 
service; 246 or 29.5% did not use Credit Bureau service. 


The average credit loss of Credit Bureau users, 0.5%; 
the average credit loss of non-users, 1.1%, more than 
twice as much. 


The larger stores show better collection percentages and 
lower losses. 

We have confined our turn-over exhibit to 
groceries because—everybody eats! 


And, therefore, everybody is directly inter- 
ested in the grocery problem. What effects the 
grocers, effects ,either directly or indirectly, the 
whole community. But in another year, 
through the efforts of your national association, 
we shall also have semi-annually statistics on 
clothing, shoes, furniture, dry goods, and other 
lines furnished by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Groceries are considered the simplest form of 
retailing, but the turn-over facts represented in 
these charts can be applied with more or less 
modification to every other form of retailing, 
whether it be furs or furniture, carpets or candy, 
dry goods or drugs. 


After seeing these charts you will readily 
realize that there has been, and still is, some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with the jobbing 
business. Most jobbing houses have permitted 
their sales departments to dominate their polli- 
cies. The credit departments were looked upon 
primarily as expense departments. The credit 
man saw the big chief usually only when there 
was a loss. Naturally, under those circum- 
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stances, there was not a very brilliantly illumi- 
nated ‘‘welcome”’ for the credit man. 


Most of these grocers are typical of the class 
of whom Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary of 
the Department of Commerce of the United 
States, says, “Thousands of retailers carry no 
memberships of chambers of commerce or 
trade associations. Seldom do they read trade 
papers. They almost never go to conventions, 
or if they do go, they fail to attend their de- 
liberations, but are bent on having a good time. 
In sheer numbers these misfits exceed the organ- 
ized groups.”’ 

Naturally, they are careless, short-sighted, 
and short-lived. 

Every business needs and can have ‘“‘turn- 
over under properly directed efforts. We, who 
are here today, should, wherever possible, work 
for employment surveys. Use those surveys 
for bettering local conditions wherever possible. 


One striking factor in which we ourselves 
may well share is for the payment of good wages 
to the workers in our own and other establish- 
ments. The demoralizing effect of chains, em- 
ploying people at the lowest possible wage is a 
dangerous matter which should be overcome, 
and we ourselves in our own establishments 
must look to it that good work is properly reim- 
bursed. What we do here, or what we do in 
our own business is more than a splash in the 
stream of business. The rippling waves spread 
out and out and out, and eventually reach to 
the farther shore. 


I am reminded of an incident at a National 
Retail Dry Goods Convention in New York. 
The minimum wage was under consideration. 
Various of us had talked for the minimum 
wage. There were some short-sighted folk who 


said that we who had been urging it were simply 
idealists. 


A well known merchant—head of a business 
doing perhaps $30,000,000 a year—arose. 
That man had come to this country as an immi- 
grant we were told. At first he had sold goods 
from a peddler’s pack. Now he ranks as one of 
America’s big merchants. 


He said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I want to tell you 
what I think about the minimum wage. When 
it was first brought up in our state I fought it. 
I thought no state had a right to say how much 
we should pay our employes. But, gentlemen, 
I was a——— fool. I know better now. It was 
a big mistake. We now employ over two thou- 
sand people, and when we pay them good wages 
it makes other folks pay good wages to their 
people. And the two thousand people we em- 
ploy are only a small part of the hundreds of 
thousands also effected by it. Gentlemen, it 
is the wage earner that spends the money with 
you: they are good buyers that make or break 
your business.” 


Gentlemen, all of these are factors in ‘‘turn- 
Over’ —turn-over in merchandise, and turn- 
Over in receivables. 


Each of us should face the facts applying to 
our own business. We should look ahead and 
plan ahead. Then will we be able to get ‘‘turn- 
over’ in merchandise and “‘turn-over’’ in re- 
ceivables. Only when the cash is in the till is 
the ‘‘turn-over’’ made. Sometimes the sales de- 
partments may try the rush act but when all is 


said and done—until the cash is in the till— 
there is no “‘turn-over.”’ 


Right now I want to call your attention to 
the fact that America is prosperous. Prosperous 
though over two million workers have lost their 
jobs since 1920. Prosperous though the mergers 
and machines have displaced two million work- 
ers in the last ten years. The higher efficiency 
and increased production have brought about an 
average of 119% in higher wages than were paid 
in 1913: 

“TURN-OVER” 


AMERICA IS PROSPEROUS THOUGH TWO 
MILLION WORKERS LOST THEIR JOBS 
SINCE 1920. 

Last year—because of mergers, machinery and other 
economic changes, there were as compared with 1920: 


800,000 less workers on farms. 
333,000 less workers on docks and railroads. 
900,000 lost out in factories where previously employed. 


Improved machinery and greater efficiency. 
Increased production with less workers. 


(Above figures from Stanley Spurrier, A. B. C. P. A. 
of Pace Gore & McLaren.) 


The result has been that all classes have more 
money to spend for autos and appliances, for 
candy and complexions, food and furs, and 
hosts of other things, and this has brought 
about an adjustment, placing workers in other 
lines, as the following chart will show. 


Because the average worker earns 119% more 
net than in 1913 over two million found work 
in such lines as these up to January, 1929: 


750,000 making, driving and servicing autos. 
125,000 in motion picture business. 

170,000 in beauty parlor work, barber shops, etc. 
100,000 vacuum cleaners, washers and refrigerators. 
50.000 more telephone workers. 
12,000 in radio work. 

230.000 more teachers. 

500.000 more hotel and eating-house workers. 
15,000 more bread, cake and pastry makers. 
18,000 in aviation work. 


All this means ‘‘turn-over.”’ 


In the face of the recent shrinkage of twenty- 
five billion dollars in quoted values in sixty 
days, the country has had no real panic, and 
barring temporary distress which upset the high- 
flown plans of many people, the country is 
going along on an even keel. 


Our own collections in December and Jan- 
uary were, in each instance, slightly ahead of 
the collections of the corresponding months of a 
year ago. The people have money, but there 
may be just a little lack of confidence. Perhaps 
just a little trace of a gambling speculation re- 
maining in their blood. And it is up to the 
merchants and the business leaders of each com- 
munity to show them that the proper placing 
of their surplus in insurance and real estate, in 
better homes and better bonds and savings ac- 
counts, will, in the long run, be better for all. 


Let the people learn to consult their banker, 
so that they will learn to buy values, instead 
of buying quotations. 


Are you worried about the chains? Study 
them for points of efficiency. Remember that 
the individual grocer or merchant who will 
equal them in efficiency is very likely to win out 
strongly over them. How have they succeeded? 
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Simply by “‘turn-over!’” They do not sell on 
credit as a rule. Consequently, when they turn 
their stock they turn it into cash, and they turn 


it frequently! They eliminate the slow ‘‘turn- 
over’ stuff! 


They do not buy from Tom, Dick and Harry 
because they are all good fellows. They simply 
buy when and what they need. If the indi- 
vidual merchant will do as much, he too will, 
likewise, be headed for success, provided he has 
the right merchandise and the right location. 


In the department store field, most progressive 
retailers do not fear the coming of the chains. 
It gives an opportunity to fight them on our 
own ground. It gives opportunity to excel 
them in service—it gives opportunity for selling 
better merchandise—merchandise intended for 
the high-class instead of for the high-grass trade. 


When they come to your city, let your bureau 
sell them credit service, but let them pay for it 
on the non-reciprocal basis. This is usually and 
should be double the rate charged to the local 
merchants who can give reciprocal service. 


By the way, isn’t the laugh on these realtors 
who used to go out of their way to bring in the 
chain stores? Usually real estate and insurance 
go hand in hand, but how does the realtor, who 
went out of his way to call the chain store to 
your city feel when he sees the insurance all 
placed from a home office in New York City? 


Before leaving the chain store may we call 
attention to the annual report, just issued, of 


one of the two great mail-order houses, which 
is here presented? 


Are the chains over-reaching? M. W. & Co. 
annual report shows decrease of over five mil- 
lions in 1929 earnings: 


Net Earnings After Tax Pd. % 
Le $19,571,300 $17,703,895 9% 
1929 .. 14,504,935 13,434,935 5.43 


Decrease last year......$ 5,066,365 $ 4,268,960 


M. W. & Co. mail sales fell off. They opened 


up 285 new stores, bringing stores from 247 to 
934. 


1928 1929 
61,282,375 124,853,448 


Fetal $291,532,621 


Cost of goods, general expenses, interest and 


general taxes .. $251,120,710 
Reserve for Federal taxes 


1,070,000 
Surplus .. ..... 4 1,566,274 


$255,456,843 


In estimating your possible turn-over, again 
may we say “‘face the facts.” 


Make an estimate based as accurately as pos- 
sible on the seasonal prospects. Consider the 
factors governing the employment in the various 
industries. If, for instance, everything points 
to a good season at the steel plant, your mills 
or whatever be your dominant industries, govern 
purchases and control your credit accordingly. 


Likewise, along in the fall when the ore 
or grain season is sure to wind up certain em- 
ployment, watch closely the credit granted to 
railroad men, miners and other operators likely 
to be affected. In other words, observe the trend 
of industry. 


The index of your achievement will be all 
the higher for well planned effort. 


May we now present an employment survey 
recently made by the University of Minnesota 
in the city of X: 


54 industries showed summer peaks......... Winter Lows 
37 industries showed winter peaks......... Summer Lows 
124 did not vary seasonally. 


THEY INDEXED AS BELOW 


Semi-skilled .......... 30 Clerical 17 
Unskilled .... 15 Miscellaneous .... 


Six industrial groups responsible for greatest depression. 


William H. Stead of the University of 
Minnesota has prepared several interesting 


graphs on the employment survey of the city 


These charts show that the actual peak of 
employment is in December through the in- 
fluence of the few large industries with heavy 
holiday business and the effect of snow-removal 
on the city payroll. This December peak is 
largely the result of extras who are not to be 
considered in the seasonal survey as they cannot 
be classed as all-year-round workers. 


Six firms are largely responsible for the sea- 
sonal variation showing employment fluctua- 
tion at 30% to 40%. The more stable groups 
show about 5% variation. Of 209 occupations 
represented in the survey, 37 showed early 
winter peak and summer depressions; 54 sum- 
mer peak and winter depression; 118 with little 
or no seasonal variation. 


The semi-skilled labor shows the least fluc- 
tuation: about 10% annual variation. The 
unskilled are the most unstable workers with 
annual fluctuations of 20% to 25%. Skilled 
labor also shows wide variations. A further 
fact brought out by the survey is that when a 
skilled worker is out of a job he is not only apt 
to be laid off, but out of his job permanently, 
due to improved methods and machinery. The 
unemployment problem as shown by the United 
Charities of St. Paul has checked very carefully 
with the surveys he made. 


In summarizing, Mr. Stead points out that 
the possibility of materially reducing seasonal 
unemployment by stabilizing six out of 126 
firms, or 16 out of 209 occupations has aroused 
the interest of a group of industrial leaders in 
the city. The organization of a committee to 
work quietly with one or two highly seasonal 
industries is a most promising result of the 
study to date. This survey material has also 
been helpful to the leading organizations seeking 
to bring new industries to the city, particularly 
in directing invitations to industries offering 
steady employment or to those whose seasonal 
peaks offset existing peaks in the industries of 
the community. 


Similar surveys are now being tabulated for 
the city of ‘“Z’’ and Duluth. As a direct result 
an occupational survey will then be maintained 
for the Minnesota area rather than for either 
city alone. The formation of the Minnesota 
Employment Association with concerted action 
in directing employment control is considered 
a most helpful organization. This group in- 
cludes social agencies, personal workers, employ- 
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ment agents, and business men of both cities 
who meet at the university to organize support 
for the various projects growing out of the 
study. . 

The survey of ‘“X’’ employment for the years 
of 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 shows 2% 
gain in employment index though working 
population gained approximately 12/2 %. 


Skilled labor decreased 5%, semi-skilled 
increased 7%, unskilled labor increased 10%. 
Male workers decreased 1 2/10%, female work- 
ers increased 314 %. Shift most marked after 
depression of early months of 1927. 


The city of “Z’ is now having a similar 
survey made. A number of Duluth business 
men are interested in a similar survey for our 
own city. You elsewhere might interest your 
own state university to make like surveys for 
you. 

The advantage of such a survey will grow 
as it is used. You surely realize that a city of 
a hundred thousand people, where the employ- 
ment curve averages better than 90%, is a good 
place to live in and to do business in. A better 
city—a better place to do business than a city 
of 125,000 with 70% average employment. 
Those people who have only half employment 
or part-time employment handicap the com- 
munity. Over population, beyond the em- 
ployment saturation point, will, necessarily, 
seriously affect the entire community. 


An employment survey in an enlightened and 
aroused community will tend to bring about a 
stabilization of employment. The depression 
employment period of January, February and 
March is likely to be materially benefited 
through concerted efforts of welfare associations, 
luncheon clubs and individual business men. 
Each can bring influence to bear toward the 
stabilization of industries. Each may urge that 
certain work be done in the months of depres- 
sion. And, in this way, a very decided benefit 
may be secured. 


Recently a story went out concerning a cap- 
tain of industry who had passed on. He had 
been one of the old school—believed in keeping 
wages down. 


When his plant was busy, cheap outside labor 
was brought in to rush the work. Naturally, 
that industry had some peaks—but also many 
and great depressions. Possibly the imported 
labor may not have kept up the desired standard 
of quality. 

But the time came when the great captain 
lay in his coffin. Just before the funeral he 
raised his head and asked, “‘How many pall 
bearers on today?”’ 


“Eight,” replied the undertaker. 


“Lay off half of them immediately, and cut 


the others’ wages 20%,"’ said he, and fell back 
in his coffin. 


It is taking discounts that gets the profit. In 
fact, many businesses depend on the cash dis- 


count alone for their profits in these days of 
close competition. If hampered by lack of 
working capital because of increased receivables, 
discount may be lost. Over balanced receivables 
cut off bank credit which would be possible if 
properly proportioned. 


4 

Therefore, let us all remember that to get 
turn-over, it is absolutely necessary to lay the 
foundations of our credit structure aright. Then 
with proper merchandising we can sell the goods 
and we can get the money in the till! We'll 
have ‘“‘turn-over.’’ And turn-over spells the 
difference between profit and loss! 


Use the tools of today! Let’s not use cum- 
bersome Roman methods when, through co- 
operation, we can benefit by the light of past 
experience of the many. In credit work espe- 
cially this is necessary. You, who are here 
today are leaders in your work. That's why 
you are here! You can get your money if you 
go after it. 


Perhaps you have heard a story which Ralph 
Parlette often tells. You may remember it! 


Four ship-wrecked sailors were afloat on a 
raft off the coast of South America. Somewhere, 
many miles to the West lay the coast, for which 
they manfully strove. Their food gave out— 
their water was gone! But still they strove to 
make the shore. 


On the third night they took turns crying, 
“Water! Water! Water! Give us water or we 
perish!”’ 

Finally, .a faint call came back through the 
darkness. It sounded like, ‘Dip your buckets.” 


Again they called out, ““Water! Water! 
Water! Give us water or we perish!” 


Again the call came back—a bit louder. 
Again it sounded like ‘“‘Dip your buckets” and 
a few more words that they scarcely understood. 
They remembered that sunset had shown them 
no land in sight, and thought they had mis- 
understood. 


Again they called, ‘““Water! Water! Water! 
Give us water or we perish!” 


This time the answer came back clear and 
strong, “Let down your buckets and drink— 
you're on the Amazon River.” 


Of course you will recall that the Amazon is 
sixty miles wide at the mouth. Naturally, you 
think how foolish those ship-wrecked sailors 
were because they had not tried the water before. 
But you may also know some nearly-wrecked 
merchants, always needing money, who are like 
those sailors. They know not where they are. 


The sooner and the oftener they dip into 
the Amazon stream of business, with proper co- 
operative credit and collection procedure as ex- 
emplified by the various speakers, who have 
preceded me the quicker will be their “‘turn- 


over. 


And the greater the profit for them and for 
us all! 
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The difference between prosperity and 
hard times is $1.00 per week per capita. 
In the November issue of The Credit 
World we reprinted from the retail ledger: 
“If every wage earner would spend an 
extra 15 cents a day it would release 
enough capital to employ 1,000,000 un- 
employed at $6.25 a day.” Previous to 
this, in the October issue of The Credit 
World, it was creditorialized that a buy- 
now crusade launched through the sale 
method but only in the line of commodi- 
ties at reduced price would break the 


vicious circle. 


66 OU cannot sell the consumer novelties 
while he is in his present frame of mind, 
the annual model racket is a total loss, 

his motto is: to hell with the Joneses; but he 

will buy necessities, comforts, even moderate 
luxuries, if quality is maintained and prices are 
substantially reduced. This reduction stimulates 
the bargain instinct, dear to humanity—stock 
up while supplies are cheap. With this mood, 
purchasing power begins to move in the reverse 
direction; sales in the basic industries of food 
and clothing pick up, spreading their beneficent 


HERALD "EXAMINER 
LIONS ORGANIZE TO BREAK BUSINESS DEPRESSION 


PROSPERITY 
FORALL U.S. 


Harrisburg, Pa., wakes up sleeping dollars with 
“Buy Now” campaign supported by newspaper 
advertising. 


influence through other industries; optimism 
replaces pessimism, and lo! The wheels of busi- 
ness are moving.” 

Few now think of the depression that began 
a year ago as a result of the stock-market crash, 
Nation's Business editorializes. 

The crash was a result—a symptom—of a 
depression that had been settling over the world. 

In this country at least there was a marked 
stoppage of buying, not because there were not 
means to buy, for a very large part of our people 
were untouched or little touched in their in- 
come, but because there was a fear of buying, 
fear lest some vague thing in the future should 
happen. 

So we have seen a growth in savings deposits, 
an increase in life insurance sales, higher prices 
for bonds. And we have seen also various 
proposed methods to stimulate business. Edi- 
torials and advertisements have been written 
urging the public to buy. Someone said that 
if every man and woman would spend $1.00 
more a week we should have prosperity. Out 
in Michigan a manufacturer sent to 25,000 
men a lively letter which began: 

“What do you say? Let's buy something.” 

A Californian gave each of his employes $30 
with the one proviso that the recipient go out 
and buy something, not pay old bills nor make 
a first installment payment. 

But there's small use in telling others to 
buy. What does bring money out of the pocket- 
book? Need and price. Only absolute penury 
keeps the hungry man from buying food or the 
woman from replacing a well-worn frock. 


There are signs that buying is increasing. 
Men are finding that things must be replaced. 

Price also is a stimulus to buying. The man 
who has been “getting along’ with his old 
shoes for which he paid $10 is more apt to 
buy if he sees a similar shoe at $7.50. And 
there are signs, too, that prices are being made 
to fit emergency. 


The effort on the part of the Lions Club to break 
the business depression is one of the most practi- 
cal aids to the nation rendered by a service cl 

in many years. 
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On these lines business grows. 


Suddenly ‘“‘Buy Now for Prosperity’’ cam- 
paigns loom up as the new national pastime 
to take the place of Tom Thumb golf. Just 
who started it seems to be a matter of contro- 
versy, but Philadelphia seems to us to have the 
best claim. 

Although THE CREDIT WORLD set to work 
at the first sign of the crusade to gather informa- 
tion about it from the four corners of the land, 
it has been ingloriously scooped by the Literary 
Digest. We can, however, quote from this 
wonderful magazine to the further benefit of 
our own readers. 

“In the midst of plenty, we are told, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans are destitute. 
In a land where several ‘millions are out of 
work, the banks are full of money—idle money. 


“Start those idle dollars moving, say the 
‘Buy Now’ sponsors, and the depression will 
vanish. 


“If every wage-earner would spend a little 
more than usual, an enormous flood of money 
would be undammed, we are told. First to 
benefit would be the retail dealer, who then 
would order more goods from the manufac- 
turer. Next the manufacturer, finding orders 
piling up, would employ -men now idle. In 
turn, the newly employed workmen would add 
a part of their wages to the money in circula- 
tion. Thus the army of unemployed would 
vanish, and a ‘“‘virtuous circle’’ would replace 
that well-known ‘vicious’ one which is blamed 
for our economic woe. 


Such, at least, is the theory, and although 
some rather spoil the magic of it all by calling 
the whole thing futile, a majority of our editors 
seem to be whole-heartedly behind the ‘Buy 
Now’ campaign. And already results are being 
shown, we are assured. 


_ “Philadelphia is not alone in its drive. A 
similar movement, originating farther west, is 
described for us by a United Press dispatch 
from Chicago: 

“A plan founded on patriotic appeal and intended to 
end the business depression was advanced on a nation- 
wide scale today with 2,300 Lions’ Clubs, governors and 
railroad presidents taking leading parts. 


“The plan, devised at the Chicago headquarters, Lions’ 
International, resulted from the successful campaign of 
Muskegon, Michigan, luncheon, clubs to end the ‘buyers’ 
strike’ by a ‘spend-a-million-a-week’ campaign in which 
almost the entire city joined. 

“In adopting the plan for use throughout the nation, 
Melvin Jones, secretary of Lions’ International, explained 
that the organization’s 85,000 members has promised to 
spend $100 in one week, and get five of their friends to 
do likewise, just as Muskegon citizens did last week. 

“Officials of the Lions estimated that the plan would 
put into circulation approximately $200,000,000 before 
the end of the week, enough money to swing the depres- 
sion from its rut.” 

‘Presidents of twenty-three railroads, we read 
further, were quick to offer their co-operation, 
with the result that trains of the twenty-three 
lines carried placards with such slogans as ‘Idle 
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reaching these price declines in their efforts to offer greater 


TRY IN EAST ST. LOUIS 
FIRST... 


Wednesday Bargains 


— 


East St. Louis makes money talk with big bargain 
day—thirty merchants participating. 


Fair exchange is no 
robbery, says the mer- 
chant to Harrisburg 
citizens. 


MESSAGE NO. VI 
To the Man 
With a Job and an Income 


“Bust The Buyers’ Strike” Week 
OCTOBER 12-18 
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Dollars Make Idle Men,’ ‘Pay Your Bills’ and 
‘Buy What You Can Afford.’ 


‘Already, rosy reports are being received from 
various cities, Mr. Jones said. 

“Philadelphia is whooping up its campaign, 
and plans to keep at it for several weeks, for 
it seems to have found ‘a potent tonic.’ A 
Philadelphia correspondent of the Washington 
Star tells us entertainingly how it is being done: 


“The city woke up last Monday morning to find 
‘Buy Now for Prosperity’ plastered on all its street cars, 
being blared at them over the radio, plastered on the bills 
they received in their morning mail, on the caps of the 
babies’ milk bottles, drummed at them from the end of 
every motion-picture in town, hurled at them from the 
store window of every merchant in the city, shouted 
at them from the head of every luncheon-meeting table, 
glaring at them from every street car, subway and ele- 
vated seat, plastered all over every railroad station, blazing 
forth from the first page of every morning and after- 
noon newspaper in the city, spread all over every available 
sign-board in the city—in short, put where every man, 
woman and child in the city could see it hundreds of 
times a day. 


If you buy from 
us we can buy 
from the manu- 
facturer and the 
manufacturer 
can hire more 
people to earn 
more money to 
buy more,argues 
the Harrisburg 
merchant. 


WEEK 
A PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 


the International Association of Lions Clube 
have requested that a period known as Business Confidence 
Week, beginning Sunday October 19th be observed in the 
State of New Mexico; and 


the members of Lions Clube believe they can 
aseist in Setieving the obsession in the minds of people 
with reference to dull _——e conditions by putting on 
a Campaign of optimism ae his proposed week and they 
believe that through their 2250 clubs they can put into 
circulation $200,000,000 which will in itself have a 
splendid effect in restoring business confidence; and 


WHEREAS the Lions state that they are arranging with 
Chambers of Commerce to hold mass meetings, give four min- 
ute talks, circulate literature on upward trend of busi- 
ness conditions now taking place; that they have enlisted 
the aid of the presidents of thirty railroads in the United 
States and of the leading wholesale houses and national 
chain store organizations to participate in Business Con- 
fidence Week: 


NoW, THEREFORE, C. DILLON, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF NEW MEXICO, do ai as aside the week beginning 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 19, 1950 as Business Confidence — in 
bow State of New Mexico under the auspices of the Lio 
‘lube. 


I respectfully recommend that all citizens fall in line 
with the members of the Lions Clubs in thie worthy campaign. 
The Lions Clubs are up and going, progressive and construc- 
tive organizations having the welfare of home and country 

at heart. Let us aid the Lions in a successful Business Con- 
fidence Week. 


Done at the Bxecutive Office this 
9th day of October, 1950. 


WITNZSS MY HAND AND THE GREAT SEAL 
OF THB STATE OF NEW M&XICO. 


tests, 
| 


The Lions Club were instrumental in obtaining 
public proclamations by governors of various 
states such as the one shown above. 


“Buy Now for Prosperity’ was dinned at the city of 
Philadelphia from every possible angle.”’ 

“Even the ministers of the city, we read, ‘are 
dinning the slogan into the ears of their con- 
gregations.’ 


“And after one short week of the campaign, 
Philadelphia merchants appeared to be ‘satisfied 
that they have finally found a potent tonic for 
stimulating business and combating the ogre of 
depression that gripped the mercantile establish- 
ments and the manufacturing plants.’ Read- 
ing on: 

“The slogan has worked like a charm. 


“The people are buying again; money has returned to 
circulation, and jobs are actually more numerous. 


“Like a giant snowball, the slogan also has rolled 
throughout the United States and Canada, and in Phila- 
delphia the business leaders who started the ball rolling 
say they already see a loosening of the purse-strings of 
the nation that portends a return to the days of prosperity 
“before the crash’.”’ 

“Washington was one of the first cities to 
fall in line behind Philadelphia, and from busi- 
ness organizations in all parts of the country 
came inquiries indicating that scores of other 
communities were eager to start similar cam- 
paigns. The Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce voted to encourage the plan, and 
Vice-President Curtis wired the Philadelphia 
Chamber his hearty endorsement. 


“Although a minority stoutly maintains that 
the ‘Buy Now’ campaign is useless, editors in 
all parts of the country are enthusiastically sup- 
porting the movemnt as sound and timely. 


In Topeka forty business concerns bought a page 
in the Topeka Daily Capital in an effort to break 
the jam there. 


Buy ‘Now: and it Launch ay N, 
wn Sets by Deprenion, Says ‘of lab foro 
taking Some | 'urchases 


= $20 Each Would End 
Boston Sloge” TURLEY URGES BUYING fp WORKERS Wit 
. CURLEY WOULD TO START BUSINESS BOOM OF PLAN 
ASKSEACH SAN CROAMERS Mayor Talks ai fo Lador Leaders. and on 
q come (ommon— Jobs P Frey Speaks at Mectl 
START BUYING = Near 
BUY NOW, SAYS © 
} Wonka Te MAYOR CURLEY. : 


SPEND $20 


MAYOR CURLE’ 


WHEN DEMAND SAYS “STORM 

“DONT STOP!" KEEP BUYING 

Trese rerspaper clippings show how enthusiastical Curley 


JOHN DONNELLY & SONS 
1432 STATLER BLDG. BOsTON 


In Boston, Mayor Curley says, “What do I care 
for twenty dollars.” Money was made to sp 
not hoard. 
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What the world needs now is a buying 
movement,’ asserts The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, and its words are echoed _ across the land. 

“The ‘Buy Now’ campaigns rest upon a 
sound business principle, in the opinion of the 
Chicago Daily News, which declares that ‘the 
worst of the business slump is over, and the 
upward trend is unmistakable.’ 

‘““*These fall months of the year 1930 have 
the best buyers’ market that this generation 
has seen, or is likely to see, in all probability,’ 
says the Los Angeles Times. 

“But some editors dash cold water on the 
whole plan, and others doubt that it will work. 

“Typical of this school of thought is the 
Hartford Courant, which, in a _ thoughtful 
analysis, bluntly asserts that ‘nobody has yet 
succeeded in lifting himself by his boot-straps.’ 


“Well intentioned as such drives are, they can do little 
toward hastening business recovery. 

“They do, of course, temporarily put more money 
in circulation, help merchants to clear their shelves, make 
the replenishment of stocks necessary, and to that extent 
give industry a stimulus. 

“But the average citizen has only so much money to 
spend for all purposes, and he can not spend it twice. If 
he goes on a spending spree, he must have a period for 
recuperation. It does the retailer, the wholesaler, the 
manufacturer little good if many lean weeks must follow 
a single fat week. 

“What is needed is sustained buying power, and that 
is nothing which can be artificially produced. It depends 
upon the opportunity to work, the saving of something 
out of what is earned, the building up of a reserve. 
Recovery from an imprudent disregard of economic laws 
takes time, and is not helped by crusades undertaken in 
violation of those laws. 

“Nobody has yet succeeded in lifting himself by his 
boot-straps. 

“To the extent that persons whose incomes have not 
been affected, and who feel a justifiable sense of security 
in their financial status, have refrained from buying what 
they need, or from gratifying their normal desires—to the 
extent that these persons are reacting psychologically to 
pessimism, it is well they should recover their own optim- 
ism and help to spread it among others. 

“This they can do by straining at no false economies 
and leading their accustomed lives, helping out the butcher, 
the baker and the candle-stick maker by buying as usual, 
and availing themselves of the lower prices that now 
prevail in other lines of merchandise. Such spending is 
fully warranted and is bound to have a good effect.”’ 

In Forbes, Mr. Herbert N. Cssson penned 
an editorial which we think is fitting inspira- 
tion with which to close this review of our 
struggling efforts to get out from under this 
slump: 

The San Francisco earthquake, if I may use that for- 
bidden word, cured hundreds of cripples. They jumped 
up and ran for their lives. 

They weren't as badly crippled as they thought they 
were. They didn’t know that they could run until their 
houses began to shake. 

The Good Book, too, tells the story of a cripple whose 
weakness was more in his mind than in his legs. The 
Master said to him: ‘‘Rise take up thy bed and walk.” 
He rose and walked and carried his bed. 

So, here is the thought thot I would like to send out 
to the business men of America: 

“You are depressed. You think you are crippled. 
You are afraid of the future. You are full of fears. 

“You have half the gold of the world and half of the 
machinery and most of the automobiles and all of the 
skyscrapers. 

“You have the greatest home market in the world and 
the largest corporations that the world has ever seen. 

“You are ruled more by ideas and less by tradition 
than any other people in the world. You have usually 
done what you thought you could do. 

“How can it be possible that a progressive nation of 
120,000,000 people can be wrecked by the speculation of 
a little handful of fools in Wall Street? 

“The prices that were forced too high had to come 
down. Today all the prices are too low. 

“There is now a golden opportunity for every man 
who has eyes to see it. 


“Dollars are now being sold for thirty cents. Prac- 
tically every security in the United States is now being 
sold at less than its value. 

“The way to create a fortune is to buy from pessimists. 
Pay your money and take the risk. 

“Frick started his career by buying coke ovens in the 
slump of 1873. Carnegie made $300,000,000 by buying 
steel plants in slumps. 

‘Hundreds of fortunes have been made by buying from 
pessimists. Ye gods! What a chance there is at the 
moment! 

“In five years from now, most American business men 
will belong to the ‘I-wish-I-had-Club.’ 

“Then, it will be too late to buy a dollar for thirty 
cents. The opportunities will be gone. 

“When a horse balks, the balk is in his head, not in 
his legs. He moves on when he thinks he will. 

“And when an American business man is depressed, 
the slump is in his head. There is nothing serious to 
prevent him from making money if he thinks he will. 

“When fear rules the will, nothing can be done, but 
when a man casts fear out of his mind, the world becomes 
his oyster. 

“To lose a bit of money is nothing, but to lose hope 
—to lose nerve and ambition—that is what makes men 
cripples. 

“This silly depression has gone on long enough. Get 
rid of it. It is inside of you. 

“RISE AND WALK!” 


YOUR COLLECTIONS IN 


DETROIT 


Will Receive the Best Attention Possible If Sent to 


The Merchants Credit Bureau, Inc. 


The largest collection department in the city 

devoted exclusively to RETAIL ACCOUNTS 

The benefits accruing in placing your accounts 

with an organization owned by the merchants, 
for their protection, are self-evident. 


Rates Reasonable ... Safety Assured 
Address: 


MERCHANTS BUILDING 


206 EAST GRAND RIVER AVENUE 


Chicago Collections 


Should Be Sent to the 


Credit Service Corporation 


Collection Department of the Chicago 
Credit Bureau, Inc., and Credit Reference 
Exchange, Inc. 


The Official Credit Reporting Service of the 


Associated Retail Credit Men of Chicago 
35 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone, Randolph 2400 


Credit Reports Collections 
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HREE is three and eight is eight regardless 
of clinics or bureaus, but when placed to- 
gether there is a heap of difference if the 

three is placed before the eight or after it. The 
difference as far as the Purifoy-Mayfield Clinic 
in El Dorado, Ark., is concerned, is more than 
twice the amount of the doctors’ fees collected 
when due with the three coming after the eight, 
as it now does. This stroke of magic was 
brought about by Mr. P. T. Philips, business 
manager of the clinic, and Mr. H. J. Bryant, 
secretary of the bureau. 


A reporter for THE CREDIT WORLD visiting 
in El Dorado recently inquired of Mr. Bryant 
if there was not some outstanding example of 
business success that had been materially aided 
by the service of the credit bureau. Mr. Bryant 
thought for a moment and replied proudly, 
“Why, yes, we have a medical clinic here that 
is a credit to El Dorado and an outstanding 
example of what could be done by any clinic 
anywhere through efficient management and the 
aid of a credit bureau. I'll show it to you.” 
And so they headed out to the clinic. It was 
a revelation. 


In 1926, six El Dorado physicians decided to 
avail themselves of the most modern methods 
of business and formed the Purifoy-Mayfield 


Shades of Florence Nightingale—the head nurse 
at the Purifoy-Mayfield Clinic 


would 


have thought 


. +++... That a clinic with the aid of a 
Credit Bureau could raise the percentage of 
Doctor’s fees collected promptly from 38 
per cent to 83 per cent in three years. .... 


Clinic, moving into a specially designed and 
constructed building. The business affairs of 
the organization were placed in the hands of 
P. T. Philips, as business manager. 


El Dorado, being in the heart of the Arkansas 
oil fields, grew to a real city after 1921, and 
many of the patients using the facilities of the 
Purifoy-Mayfield Clinic were oil field workers 
or employes of the railroads serving the terri- 
tory. These two classes of individuals are per- 
haps harder to keep in touch with than the aver- 
age because the nature of their employment calls 
for frequent moves and transfers. 


Mr. Philips’ business experience had im- 
pressed him with the importance of securing 
complete credit information from a credit bureau 
and it was natural therefore that the clinic be- 
came a most active member and a constant user 
of the El Dorado Credit Bureau service. 


In commenting on his experience in handling 
the accounts of the clinic, Mr. Philips pointed 
with proper pride to the record of collections 
established by his office. In 1926 the collection 
percentage of the individual doctors was 38 per 
cent, but in 1928, operating as a clinic and 
using the bureau it increased rapidly to 85 per 
cent, and in 1929 to 97 per cent. The average 
for the period of nearly five. years was 83 per 
cent. 

The credit bureau operated as a department 
of the El Dorado Chamber of Commerce, of 
which Mr. Philips is director and past president, 
is of invaluable assistance not only in locating 
loct debtors, but also in determining the arrange- 
ments to be made with patients, in view of the 
facts disclosed in the credit reports secured. The 
business office, it was pointed out to THE 
CREDIT WORLD, is not in a position to turn 
down applicants as is a merchant, but the infor- 
mation secured is of vital importance in prepar- 
ing the business office with facts to guide them 
in securing definite cash payments and terms for 
the balance of the account. 

In the five years that the Purifoy-Mayfie!d 
Clinic has been operating there has been an 
average of over 1500 patients monthly. The 
record of collections has been built up through 
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It was late in the evening before Mr. P. T. Philips 
could pose for his picture. 


a close check of credit records from the credit 
bureau and the systematic use of letters and 
personal calls on delinquent accounts. 

An interesting fact was disclosed in the rec- 
ords of the credit bureau which testifies to the 
splendid work being done by the National Re- 
tail Credit Association. Following a meeting 
of the El Dorado Credit Association in March, 
1928, with Mr. A. B. Sanders, field represen- 
tative of the National Association, as principal 
speaker, the credit bureau noticed an increase 
in reports given of almost 100 per cent. The 
Purifoy-Mayfield Clinic was one of the out- 
standing members whose inquiries increased 
after that time by more than 100 per cent. 

The credit bureau of the El Dorado Chamber 
of Commerce has at the present time 125 mem- 
bers from all lines of business, with over 35,000 
record cards‘in file. Reports rendered members 
and affiliated bureaus of the National Retail 
Credit Association by the El Dorado bureau in 
1929 numbered 11,294. 

(Medical journals please reprint. There are many doc- 
tors, many dentists, many clinics, many hospitals, who 
must subsist upon an extremely low collection percentage 


and consequent loss because of indifference or lack of 
knowledge of credit bureau service.) 


Mr. H. J. Bryant, Bureau Secretary and eager 
co-operator with Mr. Phillips. 
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“Collection Letters « « 


A two-page article full of practical suggestions. . . 
six special letters...to help collect your current 


a 


That Make Them Pay In January 
So They Can Buy More In February” 


accounts next month so your customers will feel 
free to buy more in February. 


Also « « 


“BUSINESS BUILDING LETTERS 
TO PROMOTE BUYING” 


New ideas for credit department letters . . . copy 
for letters to active and inactive accounts ... a 
letter suggesting a charge account for the new year. 


Read these plans . . . in the December Better Letters 
Service ...and use them. Subscribe now . . . we'll 
send the December issue immediately, subject to 
your return or approval within ten days. 


¢ 


Yearly subscription . . . $20.00 a year .. . includes: 


1. “The Better Letters Bulletin’: Four pages 
every month, crammed with original articles on 
better letters, better collection plans, planning 
letters for faster collection turnover, letters that 
talk to customers from their own viewpoints, 
letters that “‘sell”” prompt-payments. 


2. Every month copy for one new and original 
letter to revive inactive accounts. 


3. One “new-business” letter each month. Sea- 
sonable, new-account-solicitation letters planned, 
in conjunction with the business-promotion 
articles in the Bulletin, to tie up with regular 
merchandising events. 


4. Six new collection letters every three months. 
New letters written from the customer's view- 
point and planned to fit various needs. Each 
series of letters combined with a complete col- 
lection plan in the Bulletin. 


$20.00 a Year . . . Subscribe Now! 


National Retail Credit 
Association 


1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


DECEMBER 


By R. PRESTON SHEALEY 
Washington Representative N. R. C. A. 


foreword 


HE last session of the 71st Congress con- 
"To on Monday, December Ist, the short 

one, and adjourns sine die March 4th. It 
may be an important one. The excess of income 
over expenditure is rapidly decreasing and if 
all of the suggestions for new legislation which 
will be advanced as soon as the gavel falls on 
December Ist, resolve themselves into laws, there 
would be a deficit. 

Drouth legislation, including aid for unem- 
ployment and loans to the farmers for seeds: 
proposed pensions and increases for the widows, 
minor children, and dependent mothers of war 
veterans; increased public works including fur- 
ther construction of links in the inland water- 
way system, would all naturally require large 
sums. There is an existing postal deficit of 
around ninety million dollars, and the Post- 
master General, in an effort to erase this deficit, 
is expected to recommend an increase in first 
class mail from 2 cents to 24% cents. There 
will be strong opposition to this increase and 
there will likewise be strong opposition to rais- 
ing taxes to care for any deficit, so that the 
question of finances of the country is bound to 
receive an increasing amount of attention from 
now on. 

The immediate revenue question for the 
short session now upon us is whether the 1 per 
cent tax reduction passed by Congress on De- 
cember of last year will be renewed. The chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Committee, 
Representative Wood of Indiana, has expressed 
himself as in favor of legislation to continue 
this reduction; Senator Reed Smoot of Pennsyl- 
vania is against continuing the reduction except 
as it may apply to income derived from the sale 
of capital assets, while Senator Reed Smoot is 
not only in general accord with Representative 
Wood of Indiana, but has also stated that he 
does not favor a temporary suspension of sinking 
fund payments on the public debt to permit a 
continuation of the reduction. It is said also 
that large sales of capital assets during this year 
to establish losses will also diminish revenues. 


Legislative * 


(a) As has been before pointed out, there are 
a number of important matters of legislation 
pending on the calendar of either or both houses 
of Congress, but as the session is a short one, 
none of them are apt to become laws except 
possibly the Muscle Shoals bill. It will be 


recalled that the Norris bill providing for gov- 
ernment operation of the Muscle Shoals plant 
passed the Senate; that the Reece bill providing 
for leasing to private interests passed the House, 
and that conferers of the two houses have since 
been wrestling with the subject in an effort to 
iron out the differences. It had been thought 
when Congress adjourned that the conference 
would continue to be hopelessly deadlocked, but 
it would not be a surprise if, after all, some 
compromise is reached, and this proposed legis- 
lation becomes a law before adjournment on 
March 4th. Interstate bus regulation, railroad 
consolidation, federal communications legisla- 
tion, and several other important matters are 
apt to go into the discard for this session and 
then to be reintroduced in the 72nd Congress. 


(b) Besides the measures just outlined, legis- 
lation in some form or other to take care of the 
surplus products of agriculture and to prevent 
dumping both in this country and abroad by 
Soviet Russia will also be proposed and become 
a major subject for discussion in the 72nd Con- 
gress. As to agricultural surpluses, the equali- 
zation fee or the export debenture plan have 
strong advocates, but Representative Lankford 
of Georgia has recently advanced a thought 
which may receive some consideration. Mr. 
Lankford believes, and has so stated that there 
must be some control over production before 
this problem can be solved, and he proposes to 
amend the Agricultural Marketing Act by pro- 
viding that if and when three-fourths of the 
producers of a particular commodity sign con- 
tracts giving acreage control, then the Federal 
Farm Board would be authorized to advance 
the producers, in this case the farmers, the aver- 
age ten-year price an the commodity as a loan. 


Departmental * 


(a) Increasing evidence of the fact, recently 
pointed out, that the income tax law of the 
federal government is being used by many states 
as the basis for state income tax laws, is to be 
found in the fact that Ohio may be about to 
adopt a law of that nature. The Ohio legisla- 
ture, when it meets in January, has authority 
for such a law as a result of a recent constitu- 
tional amendment; state tax authorities of 
Michigan have suggested that it might be well 
for that state to adopt a constitutional amend- 
ment to permit the adoption of such a law, and 
Maryland, at the recent election, voted for 4 
constitutional convention, which convention 
undoubtedly will overhaul Maryland's taxation 
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system, and may also adopt, as a part of such 
revision, a state income tax law. All are signs 
indicating that the states are gradually drifting 
to income tax laws as a means of raising a large 
part of their revenue. State officials of Pennsyl- 
vania have recently said that taxpayers receive 
but 40 cents on the dollar from the states, and 
as some way must be found of getting better 
results from taxation revenue, advocates of state 
income tax laws say that such laws have a tend- 
ency to increase the interest of taxpayers in gov- 
ernment, and thereby increase its efficiency. 

(b) Some insteresting facts in regard to retail 
grocery conditions in this country have been 
developed as a result of the testimony now being 
taken in Washington in connection with the 
application of Swift & Company and Armaur 
% Company to modify a consent decree of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
which, if granted, would permit the packers to 
open up retail units and engage in retail distri- 
bution. This proposal to modify the decree is 
being vigorously opposed by the wholesale groc- 
ers, many of the chain stores and all of the 
independent retail grocers. A leading retail 
grocer of the middle west in the course of his 
testimony, made the interesting statement that 
there are 375,000 retail grocers in this country 
with $1,500,000,000 capital invested, and 
nearly 1,500,000 employes. 


Court Decisions * 


(a) The Supreme Court has just recently 
announced that it has decided to hear argument 
on the powers of the Federal Trade Commission 
in its false advertising campaign. In the instant 
case, the Federal Trade Commission vs. Raladam 
Co., the appellee contends, and the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the sixth circuit sustained this 
contention, that the Federal Trade Commission 
under section 5 of the act only has power to 
prohibit false advertising where the advertising 
injuriously effects a competitor, but the Trade 
Commission takes the view that it has power 
to protect the general public against false adver- 


tising irrespective of the factor of competition. 
This is an important case, and of great interest 
to retailers. 


(b) It sometimes becomes important to de- 
termine just when the four months provision 
of the bankruptcy act under which preferences 
can be set aside commences to run, and in such 
a case, that of Bell vs. White, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, Circuit Court of Appeals for the fourth 
circuit, decided October 21, 1930, the court 
decided that in computing the four-month 
period, the day on which the attachment which 
was sought to be set aside was issued, should 
be excluded, but that the day on which the 
bankruptcy petition was filed should be 
included. 


(c) There are many injustices to citizens as 
a result of some of our laws, but none more 
glaring than that disclosed by the recent decision 
of the Court of Claims in Oxford Bank vs. 
U. S. The injustice in this case was not in the 
court’s decision as the decision was based on 
that policy of our laws and accepted decisions 
that the government is not liable for the torts 
of its agents, in the instant case, mail delays. 


The income tax laws require that a claim for 
refund must be filed within four years and in 
the instant case, to avoid the running of the 
statute, a waiver should have been filed on or 
before June 14, 1926, to prevent the running 
of the statute. It was conceded that the waiver 
was not actually filed at the office of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue until June 16, 1926, but 
it was likewise conceded that it was placed in 
the mail in time (in the ordinary course of the 
mail) to have reached that office on June 15, 
1926. The court said: “‘It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that in the vast amount of mail 
handled by the government some of it will be 
delayed for a day or two or more, and such 
delays often occur. Plaintiff had no right to 
assume that the waiver would be carried and 
delivered with the utmost diligence and dis- 
patch. In doing so it did not exercise reasonable 
care to make sure that the delivery would be in 
time.” 


HROUGH the most intimate and sensitive of all 
advertising media the whispered thoughts of the man 


behind the “Character Builders” at KPRC, Houston, 
Texas, continue to span the great open reaches of 
land and air, magnifying themselves into the human 
voice speaking personally and intimately within the 
home upon the all-important subject of consumer 
credit. This is a public service, the value of which 
cannot be appraised by the merchants of Houston 
and the honor of which cannot be minimized for the 


T. L. LOUGHRIDGE 
vice-president W. C. 
Munn Co. of Hous- 
ton, Texas, and 
chairman of the radio 
committee of Hous- 
a ton Retail Credit 
n’s Association. 


man responsible. 


The Credit World takes pleasure in bringing further 
attention to the fine radio program of the Houston Asso- 
ciation and to apologize for the misprint of Mr. Lough- 


ridge’s name in the last issue which was kindly brought to 
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our attention. 
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Text Books For Our Credit Study Classes 


4 These two books should be read by every credit 


manager and employee of the credit office. 


Modern Retail Credit Practices Explained 


HOW TO OPEN ACCOUNTS 
HOW TO INCREASE CREDIT PURCHASES 
HOW TO COLLECT ACCOUNTS 
HOW TO HANDLE INSTALLMENT BUSINESS 
HOW TO USE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 
LEGAL PROCEDURE 
PLANS TO ATTRACT NEW BUSINESS 


Retail Credit Procedure 


by NORRIS A. BRISCO 


in collaboration with 


The Associated Retail Credit Men 
of New York City 


Based on the actual experiences of these successful credit 
men, this book solves the problems which confront retailers 
from the moment the prospective cus- 
tomer says, “I would like to open a 
charge account.” 


- 


ot 


This book was selected by our Edu- 
cational Committee as the official 
class study text. 


RETAIL 
CREDIT 
PRACTICE 


Retail Credit Practice 


By Bartlett & Reed 


A practical, authoritative manual for 
retail store credit executives and stu- 
dents of credit practices. 


BARTLETT 
AND 
REED 


The price of each book to members 
of the N. R. C. A. is $4.00 per copy 


i 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Executive Offices ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Order From 


The CREDIT WORLD 
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